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As we celebrate the centenary of Detlev von Liliencron’s birth 
(June 3, 1844), we find ourselves confronted with the fact that, six 
decades after his Adjutantenritte (1883) gained him a leading position 
in the vanguard of modern German poetry, a critical consensus regarding 
his personality and achievement is still conspicuous by its absence. The 
reasons lie, without doubt, both in his individual complexity and in the 
development of German literature during this period. 

On the occasion of the poet’s sixtieth birthday his friend Gustav 
Falke thus addressed him: 

Liliencron, du edler Ritter, 

Flammend wie ein Lenzgewitter 

Brachst du in die Lyrik ein 

Und erquicktest unsre Auen.* 
Had not first and foremost he delivered German poetry from second-hand 
conventionalism? ‘That theme runs through all early evaluations — ex- 
cept, of course, those from the pens of the obvious Jaudatores temporis 
acti, That theme especially Otto Julius Bierbaum, the boon companion of 
the poet’s bohemian Munich days, constantly reiterates. To quote but 
one instance: 

In einem Meere von Lavendelwasser erhob sich plétzlich, 
aufrecht, gerad ausblickend, wurzelstandig und fest die Poesie 
ehrlicher, blutstromdurchbrauster Mannlichkeit, eine herzechte 
Poesie voll Innigkeit und Leidenschaft.” 

But Bierbaum goes further. Not only has Liliencron redeemed his age 
from the epigonic Butzenscheibenlyrik, from that emasculated poetry 
which consisted “rein aus angeerbten, anempfundenen, angelernten Scha- 
blonenreimen, Schablonengefiihlen, Schablonengedanken” (p. 19), but he 
excels in “image and song” as none other since Goethe (p. 198). Bierbaum 
does not hesitate to place him above the greatest recent and living authors, 
above Keller, Meyer, Fontane, Storm. They were only relatively great — 
talented, but lacking the bold touch of genius: Liliencron brought ful- 
fillment (p. 51/2). 


1 Quoted from Heinrich Spiero, Detlev von Liliencron (1913), p. 417. 
2 Bierbaum, Liliencron (2nd ed., 1910), p.57. This volume consists of reprints of 
critical essays dating from 1888 to 1909. 
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To Hans Benzmann he appears as perhaps the first and only naive 
lyricist in the German tongue since Goethe, as the recreator of nature 
poetry;* in similar terms he is acclaimed by Arthur Moeller van den 
Bruck.* And Liliencron’s friend and biographer Spiero (by no means an 
uncritical adulator) says: ) 

Seit Goethe hat Deutschland einen Lyriker von dieser zwin- 
genden Kraft, von diesem musikalischen Reiz, von dieser Sprach- 
zucht und Sprachgewalt nicht besessen. Er iiberragt seine geliebte 
Annette von Droste, iiberragt Storm und Mérike, Heine und 
Lenau durchaus.* 

He surpasses Stefan George, the same author continues, while Rilke and 
Hofmannsthal are — incredibile dictu — not even mentioned in this context. 

Among academic critics Philipp Witkop is Liliencron’s staunchest 
partisan. To him this poet is nature itself. Yes, also the brutality of na- 
ture is his, but raised to proportions of demonic greatness; and there is 
in him a formative strength of the spirit that ultimately masters the way- 
ward instincts and forces the dark powers of nature into submission, that 
sublimates sensuality to cosmic love and lets there be light over chaos. 
His verse is characterized by spontaneity, clarity, and gracefulness. And 
again the greatest figure from German literature is invoked: “Man darf 
gegeniiber solchen Leistungen [ . . . ] getrost den Namen Goethes her- 
zuholen. Innerhalb des sinnlichen Lebens sind sie vollendet, geben sie ein 
Letztes an Fiille und Form.” ® 

On the other hand there is ample evidence that by about 1920 the 
ardent enthusiasm for Liliencron had considerably abated. Again and 
again we now observe a much greater emphasis on his limitations, even 
where there is every intention to do him justice in considered judgment. 
Intellectual superficiality, unevenness of style, inability to sustain a mood, 
to compose an harmonious and integrated whole are frequently stressed. 
It is interesting to note the different evaluations in the first edition of 
Biese’s Deutsche Literaturgeschichte (vol. Ill, 1911) and in the revised 
text of 1930. The latter throughout tones down eulogistic appraisals, in- 
tensifies critical ones. Soergel, in the first edition of his Dichtung und 
Dichter der Zeit (1911), gives a sympathetic and appreciative interpreta- 
tion. The version of 1928 retains the original text but significantly adds 
the remark that a later generation has since displayed an attitude of op- 
position and disdain, a reaction which the author attributes to the poetical 
standards set by Stefan George (p. 562). And indeed, there could hardly 
be a greater gulf than that between Liliencron’s naive, frequently boister- 
ous nonchalance and the chaste and chiseled form of George’s prophecy, 
to which we must add Rilke’s mystic inwardness and Hofmannsthal’s in- 


8 Detlev von Liliencron (1904), pp. 4, 14. 


+ Die Zeitgenossen (1906), p. 147. 

5 Op. cit., p.477. Cf. also Spiero, Deutsche Koépfe (2nd ed., 1927), p. 234. 

6 Witkop, Die neuere deutsche Lyrik, Ul (1913), esp. Pp. 335+ 341, 347 ff. The text 
is essentially the same in the later edition with the title Die deutschen Lyriker von 
Luther bis Nietzsche (1921). — In our text dots within brackets indicate omissions; 


without such they belong to the punctuation of the original. 
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credible sensory and emotional subtlety. Do not these three names indi- 
cate one of the highest peaks in German poetry altogether? 

Sometimes a hardly qualified rejection now appears. Almost entirely 
censorious is, at the beginning of this later period, Emil Ermatinger.’ For 
Liliencron, he says, life disintegrates into episodes, he squanders himself 
in isolated experiences. In his unproblematical hedonism he has no in- 
tellectual-spiritual self to oppose to outward, empirical reality. Wherever 
he tackles basic questions of life, he becomes banal, childish, and vulgar. 
His poems are “Gelegenheitsgedichte,” but in a crude sense as compared 
to those of Goethe. His diction is often slovenly and flashy, his humor 
is a forced gaiety. Poggfred, the “kunterbuntes Epos” that was particu- 
larly close to the poet’s heart and that he considered his most enduring 
work, was possible only in an age forsaken by all the muses. It is strange, 
Ermatinger holds, that such a personality ever strayed into poetry at all, 
and Liliencron seems to have been surprised himself; at any rate, he com- 
pletely lacked reverence for the meaning and dignity of his vocation. In 
connection with his most famous poem, “Die Musik kommt,” Ermatinger 
sums up: 

Der Geist bleibt leer, und das Gefiihl entschwindet bald. Es 

gilt auch fiir die asthetische Wirkung der Lyrik, daB die besten 

Gedichte aus dem Versagen und nicht aus der Erfiillung ent- 

stehen. Das ist es, was der GeniefSer Liliencron nicht begreifen 

wollte. (ed. of 1925, p. 268) 


Also Josef Nadler finds little to say on the positive side.* Taking the 
poet at his own word, he speaks of his plebeian robustness; prevalent in 
him is a parvenu element inherited from his grandmother (of whom more 
anon). Endowed with primitive sensuality (in every sense of the word: 
woman to him means a peasant wench, love means adventures in a hay- 
loft) and with an unusual feeling for rhythm, he lacks all style both in 
life and art. Yet he has. the naive ambition “es zu richtigen ‘samtlichen 
Werken’ in aller gangbaren Sorte [zu] bringen,” an ambition that results 
in crudely riotous plays, in novels that are no novels, in stories whose 
bizarre plots smack of the “Hintertreppe,” and in Poggfred, “das unmég- 
lichste aller Gebilde.” 

Between such poles there lie, of course, manifold gradations of opin- 
ion. I have concentrated on the more radical instances in order to indicate 
the baffling nature of the phenomenon Liliencron. His personality is so 
utterly complex, so starkly heterogeneous are its component elements, that 
the subjective factor can never be wholly eliminated from an interpreta- 
tion and evaluation. I must confess that in preparing this study I myself 
have again and again felt perplexed, felt conscious of ever shifting per- 
sonal reactions; the core of his human and artistic being seems to remain 

7Cf. vol. II of Die deutsche Lyrik in ibrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung von 
Herder bis zur Gegenwart (1921) or vol. III of Die deutsche Lyrik seit Herder (2nd 
ed., 1925); the téxt is essentially the same. The following is a brief paraphrase of 


various judgments on pp. 257-266 in the older, PP. 258-268 in the newer book. 
8 Literaturgeschichte des Deutschen Volkes, Ill (1938). pp. 654 ff. 
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elusive. That should be openly stated before we approach the man and 
his work. We begin with a biographical sketch.° 

Liliencron came from a Schleswig-Holstein family that had acquired 
its title in the seventeenth century, in the diplomatic services of the Danish 
crown. Its history appears to have been colorful and violent. Among 
his ancestors he claims an East-Indian woman who died of a broken heart 
on her husband’s northern estate,’° but in view of his tendency towards 
self-dramatization one cannot but feel uneasy about some of his more 
spectacular genealogical and autobiographical statements. Repeatedly he 
refers to “die bésen Liliencrons” as a set phrase in the manorial gossip of 
his homeland (S, May 11 and 27, 1871). Or he writes: “Ich las in diesen 
Tagen die furchtbare Liliencronsche Tragédie [ .. . ]. Viel Wahnsinn ist 
darin [ ... ], Raub, Mord p. p. p. p.” ** So much seems certain: his pater- 
nal grandfather, a rich landowner (Liliencron claims that as a student in 
Gottingen he carried on with Biirger’s third wife and that later he was in 
the habit of sending out his valet to commandeer village girls for his lordly 
pleasure) became involved with the daughter of a serf; a wondrously 
beautiful “Schweinehirtin” the poet calls her. “Die aber hatte Haare auf 
den Zahnen, fuhr nach Kopenhagen und tat vor dem sehr ‘frommen’ 
Konige einen FuBfall. Nun mufte mein Grofvater sie heiraten.” 1? This 
grandmother, incidentally, is said to have been a person of no mean social 
and intellectual accomplishments and of emotional depth. But due to this 
mesalliance in conjunction with legal restrictions governing the family 
FideikommiB (entail), Liliencron’s father could not inherit the extensive 
ancestral property, indeed temporarily forfeited the title of nobility. As 
a Danish customs official in Kiel he lived in modest, later even in straitened 
circumstances, gamely and rather pathetically fighting a losing battle to 
keep up genteel appearances. 

No less out of the ordinary were the maternal forebears. Liliencron’s 
grandfather, General von Harten, belonged to a prominent German- 
American family and was personally close to Washington. The grand- 
mother, who at the age of thirteen gave birth to the poet’s mother, is as- 
serted to have had the blood of Portuguese dukes in her veins. After von 
Harten’s death she married an American diplomat; she accompanied the 
latter to the Congress of Vienna and died there, aged nineteen, not with- 
out first having established an international reputation as a belle (DS, 
Nov. 11, 1891). 

The atmosphere in the family home at Kiel was deeply religious. By 


® In the following I have drawn extensively on Spiero’s standard work (cf. above, 
note 1) without citing it in every single instance. 

10 Cf, his letter of May 27, 1871, in Briefe in neuer Auswahl, ed. Spiero, 1927 
(henceforth quoted as S). Letters with exact dates will be quoted according to these, 
others accor 8 to pages. 

11 Letter of Aug. 29, 1904, in Ausgewablte Briefe, ed. Dehmel, 1910 (henceforth 

uoted as D, while DS will indicate the presence of a letter in both Dehmel’s and 
doiero’s collections). — Spiero (S, p.69) relates that one of Liliencron’s ancestors 
wanted to have his wife killed and died in madness. 

12 Cf. letters of Sept., 1891 (D, I, 243 — S, p.245) and of Nov. 11, 1891 (DS). 
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his mother Friedrich — this was his baptismal name, Detlev he later bor- 
rowed “von einem ganz verriickten Kauz” among the Liliencrons of the 
eighteenth century (DS, Feb. 15, 1904) — was introduced to literature, 
also to that of the English tongue; despite her piety she showed a special 
partiality for Byron. In school he studied history “mit schlagendem Her- 
zen,” as he continued to do throughout; he loathed mathematics, “die 
Schleifmiihle des Kopfes.” ** And then there were the fields, the woods, 
where he lost himself in revery: 

Kinderland, du Zauberland, 

Haus und Hof und Hecken. 

Hinter blauer Walderwand 

Spielt die Welt Verstecken. (II, 44) 


A dreamy child — that is also the impression conveyed by an early por- 
trait.‘* Dreamy, shy, and perhaps not even too robust; as a youth he is 
taunted by the girls of the town with the words “Liliencrénchen, Mutter- 
sohnchen, Zierbarénchen.” 

After an uneven school career (in Kiel and later in Erfurt) he en- 
tered the Prussian army in 1863; two years later he received his commis- 
sion. He was at first stationed in the Bundesfestung Mainz; in the course 
of time he was to serve in seventeen garrisons scattered through seven 
provinces (VIII, 299). 


O du Leutnantszeit! mit deiner fréhlichen Frische, mit deiner 
Schneidigkeit, mit den vielen herrlichen Freunden und Kamera- 
den, mit allen deinen Rosentagen; mit deinem bis ins scharfste 
herangenommenen Pflichtgefiihl, mit deiner strengen Selbstzucht. 
(VIII, 300) 

That is the picture that the years in Mainz present to Liliencron in retro- 
spect, and doubtless there is truth in it. But in his contemporary letters 
other aspects dominate: there is—apart from hints at adventures in 
niedere Minne — the pathos of a first serious love affair; there is, growing 
out of it, a melancholy feeling of consistently being scorned by the fair 
sex altogether, there is much sentimentality: 

Auch jetzt méchte ich mich so gerne in eine herrliche Som- 
mernacht versetzen mit Mondschein und einem dunkeladugigen 
Madchen — o Gott, ich schmachte nach der Liebe eines Wesens 
[ ...] Ich habe mir alle erdenkliche Miihe gegeben, aber immer 
und immer wieder tritt das Madchen mit dem mondbleichen Ant- 
litz [ ... ] vor mein inneres Auge. (DS, Dec. 7, 1869) 


There are many self-reproaches, there is the fervent desire to become a 
true man, “edel, gut, tapfer, ruhig, fleiBig und gottesfiirchtig” (DS, Dec. 
14, 1869). There are violent struggles to maintain an unquestioning re- 
ligious faith, to live up to the strictest demands of Christianity. Should 
not we officers conduct prayer-meetings for our men and try to exert a 

18 Gesammelte Werke, ed. Dehmel (1911/12, imprint of 1922), VIII, 299. Citations 


without further specification always refer to this edition. 
14 Cf. the illustrated appendix to Spiero’s biography. 
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moral influence on them, he asks in his earliest published letter — but alas, 
he fears the curse of ridicule (DS, Nov. 9, 1868). 

And then there are the wars of 1866 and 1870/71, with adventures, 
wounds, and decorations. In 1866 he escapes from a dressing-station to 
his advancing unit in ladies’ silk dancing slippers and thus leads his men 
on — or so he later likes to relate. In the war against France he takes some 
German soldiers whom he finds hiding from fire out into no man’s land 
and drills them there in the face of the enemy. The testimony of a 
fellow-officer calls him “schneidig, tapfer bis zur Tollkiihnheit, ein vor- 
ziiglicher Reiter,” but also lacking in “Ernst und Besonnenheit” and not 
really cut out for higher military leadership.’ 

On the French battle-fields a religious and idealistic fervor continues 
to be in evidence, but also religious uncertainty: “Wenn der Tod einem 
so recht ernst ins Antlitz schaut, [ ... ] kommen Gedanken: zur Umkehr, 
wenn Gott uns leben laBt, zum Anfang eines neuen Lebens” (DS, Aug. 
29/30, 1870). And: “Rechts neben mir tiber dem Kamin hangt der Ge- 
kreuzigte. Er ist fiir uns gestorben; oder ist, war er der edelste, beste 
Mensch, der je gelebt? — Diese Zweifel noch in dieser Stunde” (DS, 
Jan. 15, 1871). 

Recovering in Kéthen from his wounds, he meets Helene von Boden- 
hausen, aged sixteen. A tumultuous passion ensues; for the first time he 
feels his love requited. But neither his family nor hers has adequate finan- 
cial means. In despair he throws what was to be the engagement ring 
into a solitary pond at night. “Der Diamant blitzte in der Dunkelheit 
noch einmal, dann verschlangen ihn die Wellen; eine Art Beruhigung 
kam tiber mich. Kein Mensch wird ihn mehr sehen” (DS, May 9, 1871). 
Altogether the temper of these months is more than ever intensely ro- 
mantic, intensely full of Weltschmerz. But as we read his letters, we be- 
come aware that such a mood, instead of losing itself in epigonic vague- 
Ness, attains to corporeality through precise optic and acoustic sensations; 
we observe the nascent poet, indeed the nascent poet of realism in pas- 


sages such as this: 

[ ... ] und da lag sie vor mir, eine duftende, traumerische 
Marchennacht. Der Mond gof sein fahles Licht iiber die Felder; 
am Horizont sah ich Walder nur wie schwarze Wande ohne 
scharfe Konturen. Ein Hund bellte von Zeit zu Zeit aus irgend- 
einer Villa; ganz in der Ferne das Gerausch der Wagen der Welt- 
stadt. [... ] Es waren keine Wolken am Himmel, nicht einmal 
der blauliche Dunst am Horizont — der Mond schien klar — die 
Luft war kalt von dem vielen Regen in diesen Tagen. Ich ging 
weiter und weiter hinein in die Felder. Die Hauser wurden ver- 
einzelter, zuletzt nur Feld, Ebene, Kornfelder. — Die Ahren wog- 
ten sachte — und nur von Zeit zu Zeit schrie aus dem Walde, dem 
ich mich naherte, eine Eule. (S, Aug. 10, 1871) 


In a spirit of recklessness the engagement finally takes place, only to be 
broken off again — for there is no hope for the future. In despair Lilien- 


15 Fritz Béckel, Detlev von Liliencron, Erinnerungen und Urteile (1912), p. 34. 
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cron gambles, squanders, and borrows, contracting debts that are to hound 
him for the rest of his life. In complete abandon he violates military 
discipline, taking soldiers with whom he is on duty to amusement places 
and bidding them make merry at his expense. The result is that he has 
to ask for his discharge. To Helene he writes: 
Zerst6rt, gebrochen ist mein Herz — und was bleibt iibrig 
noch? — ewig neuer Schmerz. Kein Gliick soll mir mehr im Le- 
ben begegnen — keine Freude will ich haben mehr — es soll Nacht 
bleiben um mich, bis ich sterbe. Ich weine am Herzen meiner 
Mutter. Bitte, bitte schicke mir einen Deiner Handschuhe oder 
eine Schleife Deines schottischen Kleides — (S, Oct. 4/5, 1871) 


Eventually he is reinstated in the army and serves in Pomerania and 
Posen. But in his frantic attempts to forget Helene he incurs ever new 
debts (10,000 talers in one year; cf. DS, June 15, 1877); in the end he has 
to give up soldiering a second time. He emigrates to the United States 
(1875), from where he hopes to gain a commission in some Latin-Ameri- 
can country. But, lacking the funds to prosecute this plan, he drifts 
about in the East, the Southwest, the Middle West. In New York he 
ekes out a miserable existence as a music teacher, a piano player in 
“honky-tonks,” a house-painter, etc. Often he sleeps in the Alligator 
Hotel, where for five cents the down-and-outs get a chair and the use of 
a rope, extended from wall to wall, to rest their arms and heads. We 
know few details, for he is later always loath to talk about this most hate- 
ful period. In 1877 he returns to Germany. He approaches Helene again; 
they are married (1878). ‘ 

At this point Liliencron shows a strong, though passing, desire to 
embrace Catholicism.’* He longs, he says, for membership in a true re- 
ligious community. Protestantism he finds cold, crude, pharisaical, alto- 
gether repulsive. He associates for months only with “Arch-Catholics.” 
To his friend Seckendorff he writes: “Euere ganze Kultur wirkt berau- 
schend, beseligend, beruhigend auf mich. [ ... ] Es ist bei Euch [... ] 
eine gewisse Froéhlichkeit, eine gewisse klassische Heiterkeit.” And he 
begs him to recommend a religious adviser, preferably a Jesuit. 

Such wishes are partly prompted by the fact that Frau von Boden- 
hausen is a Catholic and that Helene herself tends towards the Mother 
Church. But is that the entire motivation? By family history as well as 
by instinct Liliencron belongs to the seigneurial class, which gives its 
members a tradition, a certain way of life. Disinherited even before 
birth, he belatedly gains admission to this integrated social group as an 
officer, and he completely accepts the ethos of his profession (cf. above: 
“O du Leutnantszeit [ . .. ] mit deinem bis ins scharfste herangenom- 
menen Pflichtgefiihl, mit deiner strengen Selbstzucht”). And now that 

16 For the following cf. the letters of Apr. 19 and Dec. 19, 1877 (both DS), Jan. 
12, 1878 (DS) and Sept. 1, 1878 (D). It is clearly a temperamental exaggeration if 


Liliencron says that ever since 1866 he has longed for the Catholic Church “with 
every fibre.” A sympathetic interest is shown, to be sure, by a letter of Dec. 12, 1869 


(D). 
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he has forfeited all this, he makes a last effort to gain a sustaining form, 
a compelling force for his life. 

But it is futile. Ostensibly it is auricular confession that he objects 
to (DS, Nov. 19, 1878); the deeper reason is doubtless that he is already 
too uprooted, too debilitated to steady himself. And since, by tempera- 
ment as well as by social heritage, he will never be able to align himself 
with the bourgeoisie and its liberalism, there will in the end be only one 
possible form of existence for him: /a Bohéme. Ever and again, to be sure, 
he will in forlorn detachment hark back to the ethos of the army; in that 
one respect he will remain inwardly “bound.” In days of deepest dejec- 
tion he will brace himself by donning his uniform (DS, Nov. 11, 1897). 
As for religion, he will soon profess a bitter, unjoyous agnosticism.‘ 


Liliencron and his bride settle in Hamburg, if one can speak of 
settling. For, apart from an entirely insufficient pension, he has no liveli- 
hood. Before his marriage he has alternately thought of becoming a 
singing-teacher and pinned fantastic hopes to the idea of a literary career. 
“Geht meine jetzige Karriere durch — und ich setze Himmel und Erde 
in Bewegung, arbeite wie ein Pferd pp.—, so — sind wir bald reiche 
Leute” (S, April 15-20, 1877). But reality is cruelly different. Hardly 
are he and Helene married, when a costly wedding-gift has to be pawned; 
her jewelry is attached, and they are in constant danger of losing their 
furniture (DS, Nov. 19, 1878, and May 15, 1879). Finally Liliencron suc- 
ceeds in gaining admission to the government service, at first as an un- 
paid volunteer. From 1879 to 1882 he goes through his administrative 
apprenticeship in various Landratsdmter etc. of Schleswig-Holstein. In a 
confidential report his chief at Plén, while acknowledging his personal 
charm and stylistic gifts, criticizes his restlessness and hastiness, his lack 
of perseverance, of understanding for business routine, altogether his di- 
lettantism.* 

In 1882 Liliencron is sent as a Hardesvogt to the North-Frisian island 
of Pellworm. Here he is for a few weeks reunited with Helene. Once 
the most ardent of lovers, they have hopelessly drifted apart in wedlock. 
After one year of married life he reproves her for her philistine views, 
later for her nerves and “ewiges Zetergeschrei,” for her “grenzenlose 
SpieBbiirger-Backermeister-Moral und Gehirnmangel.” Finally he loses 
all restraint: “Wie hasse ich Dich! [ ... ] Oh, Ihr Greuel, Thr alle! Ihr 
kénnt mir gestohlen werden!!!” *® In 1884 they are divorced. Ten years 


later he exclaims: 
O Leneken, Leneken. Wie gliicklich hatten wir sein kénnen, 
wenn ich nicht das Scheusal gewesen ware. Ich kann einmal 
nicht immer (physisch) treu sein. (D, Mar. 15, 1894) 


17 Cf. the excellent analysis agg by Johannes Elema on pp. 159 ff. and 292 f. 
of his Stil und poetischer Charakter bei Detlev von Liliencron (dissertation of the 
University of Groningen, Amsterdam, 1937). Altogether this is one of the best studies 
on Liliencron, eee the best. 

18 For the full text cf. Spiero, D. v. L., p. 98. 

19 Cf. S, Oct. 7, 1879; Nov. 12, Dec. 14 and 28, 1882. 
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His financial affairs hardly improve during these years. Nor is that 
surprising when we read in a letter to his wife (S, Oct. 18, 1880) the fol- 
lowing anecdote. While he is, as a reserve officer, temporarily doing 
duty at the Bezirkskommando in Hamburg, he is one day presented in 
his office with a bill, payable within 24 hours. He overcomes the embar- 
rassing situation with a joke, rushes to a money-lender, pays — and has 
enough left over to buy a charming new hat for Helene and to consume 
a meal consisting of mock-turtle soup, oysters with Rhine wine, turbot, 
roast hare with Margaux, Roquefort cheese, dessert, Curagao, coffee with 


- an expensive cigar. But alas, while he is feasting, Prince Schénaich-Caro- 


lath — grand seigneur, patron of the arts, and himself a poet — enters the 
restaurant. And Liliencron has just recently written to him of his des- 
perate plight. But the Prince, a perfect man of the world, is tact and 
courtesy incarnate. 

To the islanders of Pellworm Liliencron is “de Danzbaron,” for he 
freely issues dancing permits to the innkeepers; and he sends the local 
constables back to the mainland — whence, incidentally, they are forth- 
with returned. He lives with simple country folk and fishermen, and he 
lives with the sea. His official duties leave him much time for hunting 
on the mud-flats. Occasionally he curses his isolation — in winter the 
mail-boat sometimes cannot reach the island for weeks — but later he will 
look back with longing to this life of quiet solitude.” 

In 1883 he is appointed Kirchspielvogt at Kellinghusen, where he 
stays for almost seven years. Thus he exchanges the North Sea for the 
woods, the hedged-in fields, and the quiet country lanes of the interior 
of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Just at this time there appears his first published collection of verse, 
the Adjutantenritte. He is himself the originator of the “Liliencron leg- 
end” *! by claiming that he wrote his first real poem at the age of 35 
(VIII, 300 and 373). But we must stress the word real, which critics 
have too often overlooked; and even then the statement must be taken 
with more than a grain of salt. Convincing arguments have been offered 
that his lyrical productivity goes back as far as 1863. From 1877 on 
there is a steady stream of poetry, as is shown by. his dated note-books. 

The Adjutantenritte win acclaim from Storm and Klaus Groth, and 
especially from the young naturalistic generation which is just about to 
make its début with the Moderne Dichtercharaktere of 1884/5. The im- 
pact of Liliencron on them cannot be expressed better than by the words 
of Bierbaum (op. cit., pp. 210 f.): 

20 Cf. S, Dec. 14 and 17, 1882, and D, I, 2434. 

21 In its most La: agnor form it appears in Moeller van den Bruck’s Die Aufer- 
stehung des Lebens (Die moderne Literatur in Gruppen- und Einzeldarstellungen, III, 


1899), where the author says on p. 30: “Erst um die Mitte der achtziger Jahres schrieb 


er sein erstes Gedicht.” 
22 Cf, Ilse Wichmann, Detlev von Liliencrons lyrische Anfange (Germanische 


Studien, 23, 1922). — Liliencron definitely mentions writing poetry in a letter of 
Dec. 15, 1869 (D). 
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Mit ihm trat, jung im Herzen wie wir, ein Mann unter uns, 
der das Leben wirklich kannte, das Leben, von dem wir nur ein 
aus Abscheu und Sehnsucht gleichmaBig verzerrtes Bild in uns 
hatten. Wir nannten uns Realisten, waren aber weltfremde Feinde 
der Realitét [ ...]. Und da kam Liliencron mit seinen Ad- 
qutantenritten [...]. Zum ersten Male [ ... ] sahen wir unter 
uns einen Dichter von ganz urspriinglicher und unverbildeter 
dichterischer Veranlagung, der kein Literat war, ja das Gegen- 
teil eines Literaten [ ... ].7* 

And Liliencron in his turn jubilantly salutes the new generation. The 

Moderne Dichtercharaktere are to him 
ein bedeutsamer, ja ein herrlicher Protest gegen das schandliche 
Dichterhandwerk der “Jetztzeit”! Und in so fern stiirme ich mit 
ihnen, kampfe mit ihnen, schreie ihnen Hurra, Hepp, Hepp, Hor- 
rido zu. Immer drauf auf den Gartenlaubengreuelkram! (D, 
Aug. 15, 1885)?4 

And again: 

Ach ja, unsere Lyrik!!! Aber der Sturm ist schon a 
brochen in den verfaulten Stinkwald: Heraus mit dem Gesindel. 
Hoch wieder mit Wahrheit, mit Wiedergabe selbsterlebten Le- 
bens, fort mit dem Geleier und Gewinsel. Kein Getute mehr auf 
derselben alten Fléte: andere Floten, andere Floten. (DS, May 7, 
1886) 

With a not always critical enthusiasm he greets Bleibtreu und M. G. Con- 
rad, greets Arno Holz’s Buch der Zeit and Familie Selicke.* He wants 
Hermann Conradi to come and share pot-luck with him; and if he had a 
palace with a hundred rooms and ten thousand bottles — a typical Lilien- 
cronian wish-dream—, he would invite “alle die neuen Stiirmer und 
Dringerchen” (DS, Aug. 16, 1885). And all this despite complete aver- 
sion to their political radicalism: 

Die politische Geschichte geht mich darin nichts an: ich 
bleibe Royalist bis zum letzten Atemzuge, und mit Wonne leg’ 
ich fiir meinen Kaiser-K6nig den Kopf auf den Block. Und mein 
letzter Ruf bleibt in Ewigkeit: Es lebe der Kaiser! (DS, July 5, 
1885) 

In his poem “An Karl Henckell” (II, 217) he dreams of himself and the 
socialist poet fighting on opposite sides of a barricade, killing each other 
and then in death clasping hands.”° 
Despite such exuberance, he is not unaware of the dangers of the 
literary revolution, especially of its arrogance, indeed, its tendency to- 
wards megalomania (D, Aug. 15, 1885; VIII, 315). And persistently he 
28 Cf. also Kurt Eisner’s words: “Gerade an Liliencron ist es mir aufgegangen, 


was mir und zahllosen anderen Modernen fehlt, und was wir sogar hassen, weil wir 
es nicht besitzen: die Freilichtseele [ . . . ]” (quoted from Soergel, op. cit. [ed. of 
1928), B. 354). pe aee 

24 Cf. also “Nahmamsellschundundschandquarkzeitschriften” (VIII, 315). 

25 Cf. especially the letters of June 13, 1885 (D), Oct. 14, 1888 (DS), Dec. 13, 
1889 (D), Jan. 9, 1890 (DS); also VIII, 312 ff. 

26 This dream motif also occurs in two letters, with reference once to Arno Holz 
and once to Karl Henckell (D, July 14, 1885; DS, Nov. 14, 1889). 
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refuses to join in the youthful hue and cry against Formkiinstler such as 
Geibel and Heyse. 

Meanwhile, despite all professional acclaim, the Adjutantenritte are 
ignored by the general reading public, and their author is pursued by his 
creditors; this has by now become an intrinsic part of his life pattern and 
will continue to be so. Soon the situation is such that the Kirchspielvogt 
of Kellinghusen — Abdera he calls it — has to resign, and now things go 
from bad to worse: 

Na, da nahm ich den Abschied; von dem Augenblick an er- 
halte ich auch nicht mehr fiir 5 Pf. Senf geliehen. Das ist ja 
aber natiirlich. Heute wieder Offenbarungseid!!! Neulich hatte 
ich einmal einige Tage etwas zu essen. Flugs benutzte ich diese 
und schrieb in ihnen: Der Trifels und Palermo [ ... ]. In einem 
Atemzug — solange die Beefsteaks reichten — schrieb ich es fertig 
[...]. (DS, Jan. 19, 1886) 

More often there are no beefsteaks. During the Easter days of 1886 he 
has not so much as a dry roll in the house, he assures us. And again: “Ich 
hungere heute den vierten Tag.” He has to resort to all kinds of scrap 
paper for writing and lacks money for stamps. He begs for the loan of 
a big kitchen table in lieu of a desk, he has to give up his library and 
even his watch; once he cannot leave the house because ‘his last pair of 
trousers is past mending. And when he receives 300 marks from the 
Schillerstiftung, his local creditors, having got wind of it, riot before his 
front door and bodily snatch the money from his hands until the police 
restore order.*’ 

After a prolonged illness he marries a second time: Auguste Brandt, 
his housekeeper. 

[ ... ] Gestern wieder gepfandet. Meine Frau weint dann 
immer schrecklich. So geht’s, ich kann bei Gott sagen: jeden 
Tag. Und dazu: der einzige, der mir etwas leiht, ist — der Ge- 
richtsvollzieher! O, die Schmach, die ewige Schmach und 
Schande. Die ertrag’ ich nicht mehr. [ . . . ] Ich soll und mu 
mich [ ... ] erschieBen [...]. (DS, Dec. 3, 1888) 

Throughout we must, of course, bear in mind that Liliencron lacks all 
inhibitions when it comes to exploiting and dramatizing the sensational 
aspects of his situation. Nor is he the man for a determined struggle 
against economic adversity. His first publisher, Wilhelm Friedrich in 
Leipzig, who in his business letters half humors, half berates him, states: 

Die Hungerleiderei Liliencrons war stets nur sporadisch und 
Folge unverniinftigster Wirtschaftsfiihrung, denn sobald er Geld 
in der Tasche hatte, erfreute er sich durch Champagnerfrih- 
stiicke, fiir die nicht selten der “rauhe” Verleger aufkommen 
muBte [ ... ].”8 


27 Cf. the following letters: Easter, 1886 (DS), Apr. 20, 1886 (DS), Nov. 8, 1887 
(S), June 6, 1888 (DS), “Denkschrift” (D, I, 167 ff =S, pp. 209 ff.), Jan. 20, 1889 (S), 
Feb. 16, 1889 (DS). 

28 Quoted from Walter Hasenclever, Dichter und Verleger, Briefe von Wilbelm 
Friedrich an Detlev von Liliencron (1914), p. 44. ' 
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Small wonder that Liliencron, drifting more and more into a bohemian 
existence, tempestuously hates that way of life from which he himself is 
so hopelessly and helplessly excluded: “Dieser Schei®kerl .von einem 
Philister; dieser infame ‘bourgeois’; ich hasse ihn, wie ihn nur ein Sozial- 
demokrat hassen kann” (D, Sept. 17, 1888). And: “Bourgeoisie-Hunde — 


that the socialists with their visions of an equalitarian millennium are, if 
anything, even worse — “unbeschreiblich langweilig, niichtern und phi- 
listerhaft” (DS, Aug. 10, 1888). Much more akin does he feel to anar- 
chism: “Ja, das ist doch wenigstens interessant. Die verfluchte und ver- 
ruchte Rasse der Menschen kommt hier einmal in ihrer ganzen Bestien- 
natur so wundervoll zum Vorschein” (ibid.). But generally predatory 
mankind is not seen in this glamorous light of amoral beauty and dignity. 
He thinks little “von den ekelhaften kleinen Viehbeestern [ . . . ]. Dieses 
kleine unangenehme Raubzeug steht bei mir tief unter Ottern und Scha- 
kalen” (D, Aug. 25, 1888). Even the die-hard conservatives he may in- 
clude under the term “Geziicht,” together with clericals, liberals, and 
socialists — and yet the cry vive le roi and his army allegiance are the last 
spiritual refuge of his tortured soul:”° 
Ich gabe mein Leben darum, nur einen Schlachttag noch 
durchzumachen mit meinen alten Offizieren und Leuten. Ich 
wiirde den ganzen Krempel meiner Dichtungen darum geben. 

(D, May 8, 1889) 

Despite his misanthropy, Liliencron was wont to be genial and gen- 
erous in his relations with individuals. Amidst his misery at Kellingshusen 
he had launched Timm Kréger, like himself a Holsteiner born in 1844, 
on his literary career. And now Kréger’s help enabled him in 1890 to 
leave his “Abdera” and go to Munich. An amusing and significant anec- 
dote of his arrival in the Bavarian capital is related by Bierbaum (op. cit., 
p- 258). Waiting for him at the station were M. G. Conrad and some of 
the latter’s naturalistic retainers together with Heinrich von Reder, retired 
colonel and member of the Geibel-Heyse circle. They expected to see 
a grand seigneur of imposing appearance and scarcely believed their eyes 
when a sandy-haired little man clicked his heels and with a rasping voice 
thus introduced himself: “Gestatten der Herr Oberst: Hauptmann von 
Liliencron” — to which the colonel replied: “Blauer Dunst! Ich bin der 
Reder, und Sie sind der Liliencron. Wir sind nicht in PreuBen.” Conrad 
remarked under his breath: “Das ist gar nicht der echte Detlev; die Kerle 
da oben haben uns einen falschen geschickt.” He was convinced only when 
Liliencron tipped the porter with three marks instead of fifty pfennigs. 

And Bierbaum relates (p. 251 f.) how his friend would for days live 
on the most meager of fares, until perchance a few marks came in; 
then he would hire a cab, perhaps buy a new pair of kid gloves, and 
treat himself and Bierbaum in the Ratskeller. The remainder of the money 
he would spend on flowers for the waitresses, or give one of them five 


29 Cf. DS, Aug. 10, 1888, and D, Nov. 8, 1888. 
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marks to buy glycerine for her chapped hands. Or again (p. 256): he 
told Bierbaum in all seriousness that they both needed 80,000 marks a year 
to live “decently”; even then an occasional loan would be unavoidable.*° 
And he drew up a detailed budget, the first item in which bore the head- 
ing “love.” 

“Love,” indeed, reigned supreme in these Munich days. To the solid 
Timm Kréger he wrote: 

Und das Vélkchen hier (— o Gott, die siiBen Weiber hier! —) 
das harmlose! Diese Fréhlichkeit, dies gefallige Wesen, dies heid- 
nisch-schéne Leben in Miinchen! Freilich, 1000 M. taglich mécht’ 
ich haben. Aber es geht auch so; und ich bilde mir ein, in einem 
halben Jahr endgiiltig aus aller Geldverlegenheit zu sein. In den 
bayrischen Hochalpen war ich schon in entziickender Beglei- 
tung. [ ...] Ich habe wele Anregung gehabt schon. Leider 
(nein! noch bin ich jung!) nur stets mit dem kleinen Gotte ver- 
kniipft. [ ... ] Das Katherl, o Himmel das Katherl!! (D, I, 211 f. 
= S, p. 234) 

And to Arno Holz: 

Ach, das Katherle! Sie war ein veritables Alpenmadel aus 
Tegernsee. Welche Tage und Nachte! Dann war ich natiirlich 
undankbar — ich kann nit lange treu sein; scheuBlich. Aber sie 
hat eine gute Stelle in Ziirich jetzt, in der groBen Fahnen- und 
Goldstickerei-Fabrik. (D, May 11, 1890)** 

Liliencron, the atypical son of Holstein (which he deeply loved, 
though its heavy-blooded inhabitants often infuriated him) had a certain 
inborn affinity to the lusty Munich temperament.*? He reveled in the 
life of the city on the Isar, thoroughly disdainful only of the cuisine: 
“Die Leute kénnen einfach nicht kochen” (D, I, 216 = S, p. 235). To be 
sure, even now there are occasionally immoderate cries of despair, but he 
sums up his stay in the words: “Ich war so gliicklich” (D, Jan. 16, 1891). 
It was a sensual happiness in the midst of Ja Bohéme, of an extra-social 
group to which the extra-social individual could attach itself, no longer 
an outsider. Was this environment a fertile soil for the poet? This ques- 
tion we must reserve for later. 

“Ich sehne mich nach holsteinischer Haide-Einsamkeit. Noch einmal 
war ich jung, hatte ‘Sturm und Drang.’ Nun ziehe ich denn in die ‘zweite 

80 Cf. also VIII, 327: “Ich verlange, daB ein deutscher Dichter 80,000 - 170,000 
Mark jahrlich sein eigen nennt. Dann kann er dem Gesindel auf den Hut spucken.” 
From his publisher Wilhelm Friedrich Liliencron seems to have demanded, in 1892, 
a fixed income of 180,000 marks p. a. (Hasenclever, op. cit., p. 102). 

81 Kathérl was “16 Jahre, und a herrlich’s Madl,” Liliencron informs us (DS, 
Sept. 29, 1890). And Bierbaum relates (op. cit., p. 259): “Das Katherl [ ... ] regierte 
bald den Besen, bald vagierte es.” Seffi, another object of miedere Minne in Munich, 
is the prototype for the “Haidehanne” in “Der Haideganger” as well as for the 
heroine of the weak novel Mit dem linken Ellenbogen. 

82 With regard to his friend’s partiality for the Bavarian dialect Bierbaum - 
in a poetic epistle (op. cit., p. 228 f.): “UnvergeBlich bleibt mir ewig / Dein vergebli- 
ches Bemiihen, / Oberbayerisch zu reden. / Dazu bist du nicht begabt. / Um so 
sichrer des Erfolges / Warst du immer, wenn du plattdeutsch / Irgendeine Kathi, 


Zenzi, / Mali oder Burgl ansprachst: / “Reden S’ net amerikanisch!” / Replizierte 
einmal eine, / Und du lachtest dich halb schief.” 
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Periode’ ein” (D, Jan. 16, 1891). Liliencron’s sojourn in Munich — punc- 
tuated by a trip as far south as Verona, while plans for a journey to the 
French Midi and Spain failed to materialize (D, Apr. 14, 1890) — had 
lasted about one year. He returned to the North, settling in the vicinity 
of Hamburg, first in Ottensen and then in Altona. But the announcement 
of a “second period” — a recurrent phrase in the correspondence of the 
next few years — is hardly borne out by the facts, if it is to imply a mel- 
lowing, a maturing. He is still dominated by “wilde Weiberlust” (D, I, 
243 =S, p. 245). He goes through sordid depths from which few others 
would have risen at all. Fechter flatly denies that Liliencron’s sexuality 
is a sign of vitality, claiming that his naive boastfulness in this respect does 
not indicate a natural super-abundance of strength.** We may add that 
sometimes his vaunted masculinity appears like a life-long (and essentially 
adolescent) reaction against the dreamy introversion of his childhood, the 
early taunts of “Liliencrénchen, Mutterséhnchen, Zierbaroénchen,” and the 
youthful complex of unrequited love. And yet there must have been in 
him a tremendous toughness of fibre to survive these years intact at all, 
physically and mentally. And survive he did, unbroken in body and will. 
I say “will” advisedly, for emotionally he was never to reach composure, 
harmony, serenity. Despite all outward joie de vivre and bonhommie, the 
hue of his pessimism and cynicism became ever darker; spiritually he lived 
in a shattered universe — and was honest enough to admit it. 

The places of the Seffis and Katherls we now see taken by hosts of 
others. At one time there are three liaisons simultaneously; at another, 
he claims to have, beside his rooms with two spinster ladies on the highly 
respectable “Palmaille” of Altona, a second apartment, presumably in the 
less staid parts of Hamburg. His forty-ninth birthday he celebrates with 
an erotic tour de force that affords him no slight gratification.** All these 
things he discusses without restraint in his letters to “Ottju” Bierbaum, 
twenty-one years his junior, describing with plastic detail the anatomy of 
“die kleine Fite” (DS, July 2, 1891), or waxing enthusiastic about a cer- 
tain Henni: 

Sie ist 17, ich 47! Eigentlich widerwartig. Aber — diese 
letztverlebten Liebesnachte mit dem herrlichen MadlI registriere 

ich zu den wundervollsten meines Lebens. Alles miindlich! (D, 

Apr. 18, 1892) 

Meanwhile his wife, after his return from Munich, has had him shadowed, 
indeed she has mysteriously received regular reports about his affairs in 
the South (D, June 12, 1891). The result is a second divorce. He writes 
to Bierbaum: 

Ich komme immer mehr zu folgendem Lebensresultat: schwei- 

gen kénnen, soviel wie méglich, — alles verheimlichen, soviel 

wie méglich—allein sein. Was die Weiber betrifft: genieBen, fort- 

schmeiBen. Je m’en fiche!!! Je m’en fiche. [ ... ] Aber genieBen 


88 Paul Fechter, Dichtung der Deutschen (1932), p.737- 
84 Cf, D, Mar. 31, 1891; June 10, 1893; Apr. 18, 1894. 
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die Weiber, das will ich doch.—Die Scheidung geht ihren ruhigen 

Gang. Nit tibel. (ibid.) 

But there is another side to this divorce, even more sordid. Penniless, 
Liliencron has to swallow his pride and wait upon the rich patrons of the 
arts in Hamburg. His wife, whose mother keeps a tavern for sea-captains, 
is a social obstacle, and so he sacrifices her to the snobbishness of those 
whom he inwardly hates and despises (DS, Apr. 2, 1891). 

All along his financial situation remains the same, and so does his in- 
tensely egocentric reaction towards it. During the catastrophic cholera 
epidemic of 1892 he apologizes to Timm Kréger for not having written 
earlier and then continues: 

Aber ich kam und komme vor Geldsorgen nicht dazu. Was 

ist das biBchen Massensterben an Cholera dagegen. Wie lacherlich. 

[ . .. ] Dies ist alles ein glinzendes Himmelreich gegen meine 

Geldnotqual. (D, Sept. 2, 1892) 

This kind of existence continues until in 1894 Anna Micheels bears 
him a child. He writes to Richard Dehmel, who since 1891 has become 
his ever closer friend: 


Das Madchen [i.e., the mother], fast puritanisch streng, 
stumm, nie oder selten ihre Sentiments ‘adel voll vornehmster 
innerer Gesinnung. Eine echte Holsteinerin. Liittje Marschbuer- 
deern. [ ... ] Heiraten werde ich natiirlich nicht. Schon des Mad- 
chens — das ich tiefungliicklich machen wiirde, wie alle 
Weiber, die ich fester an mich kette. Aber nun kannst Du Dir 
denken, welche Geldsorgen ich habe. Hiatt’ ich mich doch schon 
langst erschossen! Aber in diesem Augenblick ware es in der Tat 
die jammerlichste Feigheit. (D, June 13, 1894) 


Actually, however, the birth of his daughter Abel marks a turning-point. 
He accepts the role of father, accepts it passionately; and gradually his 
relationship to Anna deepens into a Gewissensehbe which in the end he 
wishes to legalize. 

For years, to be sure, his financial plight prohibits this step. A na- 
tional collection for a Liliencron fund results in a paltry sum and only 
makes his creditors more insistent. On the list of contributors he finds 
the name of a certain Fraulein Margarete Stolterfoth in Kénigsberg, with 
whom he has once corresponded. He writes to her: could she not raise 
another five hundred marks among her friends? He admits his “unglaub- 
liche Dreistigkeit,” but adds the request for “the small sacrifice of a tele- 
gram” (DS, Oct. 28, 1897). Other letters follow, letters in which he 
speaks the composed language befitting a tried veteran of the battle of life; 
he makes confessions and at the same time touches them up enough to 
lend them dignity; he does not hesitate to strike a religious note — ever 
so slightly, without downright simulation; he uses idealistic platitudes: 
“Ja, wer die Frauen nicht ‘hochhilt,’ verdient nicht zu leben.” ** In letters 
to others his subjectivity expresses itself with less restraint: 


85 Cf. especially DS, Nov. 11, 1897; D, Dec. 1, 1897; DS, Nov. 6, 1898. 
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Von diesen Ungezahlten — die mit so groBem Behagen mei- 
nem Kampf zusehn — denkt keiner daran, mir zu helfen, mir 
auch nur mal eine Mettwurst zu schenken oder 25 gute Zigarren 
oder ein echtes Empirebilderrahmchen. [ ... ] Alle die Kiinstler, 
die, wie ich, nichts durch ihre Kunst verdienen, und waren es 
ein Beethoven oder Michelangelo, verachte ich. (D, Dec. 17, 1898) 


He complains bitterly that the wealthy C. F. Meyer (personally a com- 
plete stranger to him) has not even left him five hundred francs in his will 


and continues: 

Wollen Sie sich vorstellen, daB ich der einzige Mensch in 
ganz Deutschland, ja wohl auf der ganzen Erde bin, der aus Geld- 
mangel nicht heiraten, nicht sein Kind ehelich machen darf. 
(ibid.)*° 
From 1898 on frequent recitation tours take Liliencron to all parts 

of Germany, and even abroad. He is amused by his first performance, at 
Diisseldorf, where a veritable Oberstaatsanwalt introduces him and where 
he reads his poetry “mit krachzender Leutnantsstimme” (DS, Jan. 25, 
1898). In the long run the strain of these trips becomes great, and he 
vociferously denounces the entire “Affenkomédie” (DS, Feb. 16, 1900). 
In any case, the income from these readings and from the slowly increas- 
ing book sales at last provides a slightly more substantial pecuniary basis. 
And yet, when in 1899 he wants to marry Anna Micheels, his situation is 
still such that he wonders whether there might not be a very rich and 
very pious lady who “for moral and religious reasons” would consent to 
finance the wedding and the first phases of home-making (D, Jan. 13, 
1899). Actually, it is a visit to Weimar that solves this dilemma: Elisa- 
beth Férster-Nietzsche, together with others, raises the funds and for 
years pays the rent. And so Liliencron can marry (1900). In 1901 he 
moves with his family — meanwhile increased by the birth of a son, 
Wulff — to Alt-Rahlstedt, a semi-rural suburb of Hamburg. 

“Es bleibt das eimzige Gliick auf diesem ekelhaften ‘Aufenthalt,’ ge- 
nannt Erde: das Familiengliick,” Liliencron writes (DS, March 7, 1900), 
and: 

Ja, Alt-Rahlstedt: III. und letzte Periode. Ich lebe sehr 
gliicklich. In der Etage unsrer kleinen Villa (ja, wirklich Villa 
mit Garten) wohne ich ganz allein. Unten die Meinigen. [... ] 
Diese treue, gute, verniinftige, klare Frau. Nie war noch eine 
Differenz zwischen uns. [ ... ] Einsamkeit [ ... ] habe ich hier 
in Hiille und Fiille. [ ... ] Ich kenne hier keinen Menschen, und 
will auch keinen kennen lernen. So ists am besten. (DS, May 5, 
1901) 

Such would-be seclusion, to be sure, is temporarily disrupted by his ac- 
ceptance, under financial duress, of the directorship of a “Buntes Brettl” 
(an imitation of Wolzogen’s Munich “Uberbrettl”), with which he is on 

86 Cf, DS, Aug. 19, 1902: “Ich selber war natiirlich nach wie vor der einzige 
Teutsche, den seine ekelhaften Vermégensverhaltnisse verhinderten, eine ‘Sommer- 
frische’ aufzusuchen.” 
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the road a good part of the time. He becomes increasingly disgusted and 
is relieved when the enterprise collapses (with himself, ironically enough, 
in the réle of a creditor!) and he can really settle down wit' his family 
(1902). 

Gradually, very gradually his pecuniary affairs are straightened out. 
William II grants him an annuity of two thousand marks (“’n beten 
wenig! entre nous!” — D, Aug. 7, 1903); and there are various other gifts 
besides. The many ovations and honors connected with the public cele- 
bration of his sixtieth birthday elicit words of disgust: “Ja, dieser ganze 
Geburtstagsschwindel ist fiir mich zum Speien, Vomieren, Ubergeben, 
Kotzen” (D, Apr. 21, 1904). In his routine existence the fact that every 
one preys on his time is a source of constant complaint. Callers disturb 
his solitude; floods of letters pour in, sometimes with requests for money! 
He claims that his daily correspondence takes five to six hours — “und 
dann bin ich immer tot und gebrochen”; once he mentions having found 
311 postal items (letters, books, manuscripts) after an absence of five days, 
another time having received 97 in a single day.*’ Struggling young au- 
thors send him their productions, and the bonhomme in Liliencron finds 
it hard to refuse perusal and advice; his criticism is always eminently, al- 
most indiscriminately, generous. He is now the recognized representative 
of the German lyric, “unser lyrischer Primus,” as Falke calls him (Spiero, 
D.v. L., p. 412). 

Nevertheless, he still has difficulties in placing his poems, even his 
wonderful lyrical ballad “Das Schlachtschiff Téméraire” (D, May 26, 
1903). And one year before his death his semi-autobiographical novel 
Leben und Liige is refused, so he claims, by over seventy periodicals and 
newspapers before it is taken by a provincial daily “gegen ein lumpiges 
Entgelt” (D, II, 337). 

“Er ist duBerlich noch machtig munter, der behaglich schmauchende 
Herr, der, iiber die Gartenpforte lehnend, liebreich mit Kind und Kéter 
kléhnt” — thus Hans Leip in a none too penetrating monograph.** Simi- 
larly Spiero speaks of “ein beruhigter, friedevoller und befriedeter 
Hausvater,” consciously standing “im Abendgold eines reichen Daseins” 
(D. v. L., pp. 436 f.). We cannot lightly dismiss this testimony of one of 
Liliencron’s closest personal friends during these last years; we must as- 
sume that among the many heterogeneous personalities of the poet this 
was the one that now predominated in his individual human relation- 
ships. But his letters leave a different impression. To be sure, he refers 
to his “fabelhafte Freude am ‘Leben’,” if for once he emerges from his 
solitude; but this joie de vivre, he continues, avenges itself with subse- 
quent depressions (DS, Aug. 13, 1906). And the prevailing tenor is alto- 
gether one of pessimism, indeed nihilism. “Denn ich glaube an nichts, 
nichts, nichts,” he writes to Dehmel (DS, Mar. 10, 1903). Or we read: 


Ich habe nicht die Einsamkeit, sondern die Einsamkeit hat 


37 Cf. D, Sept. 11, 1903, and Nov. 27, 1905; DS, Oct. 18, 1907. 
38 Liliencron (1938), p. 88. 
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mich bekommen. Ich denke nur noch an den Tod. Das ist mein 

auBerster einzig fréhlicher Gedanke. Die Welt geht mich nichts 

mehr an. (D, II, 246) 

Ich bin heute—ein é6der Sonntag — todmelancholisch. Welche 
Unvernunft ist unser ganzes Leben. Welches Viehzeug ist “der 
Mensch.” Eine ekelhafte Bestie. Nur die allerhéchst mégliche 
Heuchelei oder Einsamkeit (7mit oder ohne Menschen) hilft uns 
hiniiber. Manchmal kénnte ich jeden mir Begegnenden in die 
Fresse schlagen. Und welches Niemalsverstehen unter den Men- 
schen gegenseitig. (D, Jan. 14, 1907) 

In his last year he repeatedly states that he is returning to the shyness of 
his childhood: 

Ja, seit meinem 60. Geburtstag, jenem graBlichsten Tage 
meines Lebens, bin ich ganz anders geworden: ich suche nur 
noch fiir meine kleine Familie zu leben. [ . . ..] Dabei bin ich 
wieder menschenscheu und voller MenschenhaB geworden wie 
in meiner Kindheit. (D, Oct. 17, 1908)*° 

But is this comparison true? “Hinter blauer Walderwand / Spielt die 
Welt Verstecken” — where is now such tingling, expectant awe at the 
hidden mysteries of the world? 

Liliencron’s sixty-fifth birthday brought him an honor that deeply 
touched him: a degree from the University of Kiel; “lares patrios Slesvico- 
Holsaticos fervido animo pioque cultu prosecutus est,” it said in the cita- 
tion (Spiero, D. v. L., p. 508). Four weeks later he set out with his family 
to visit-the battlefields around Metz where he had fought in 1870. Once 
more he lived in overpowering memories. He returned with a cold, and 
the cold developed into pneumonia. He died on July 22, 1909. His friend 
Spiero describes his end (D. v. L., p. 465 f.). In his hallucinations he cried: 
“Warum lat ihr mich auf dem Schlachtfelde allein liegen?” His wife 
fortified him by playing the Hohenfriedberger and other marches, sym- 
bols of that one and only ethos which he had always and consistently 
acknowledged. Strange indeed: in his sick-bed he died a soldier’s death. — 

Thus does Liliencron’s enigmatic personality present itself in his 
life and letters. Three and a half decades after his death it still seems as 
baffling as ever. 

The traditional picture of Liliencron is largely made up of half- 
truths and downright distortions. Liliencron the optimist — unbroken, not 
to be downed, and naively jubilant in his affirmation of life — that is the 

icture that emerges in the earlier critical evaluations and that somehow 
is still apt to linger in our minds. On the lowest level it is symbolized 
by the banal phrase “der liebe Detl,” which drove both him and Dehmel 
to exasperation (D, I, p.X). This conception has its origin in that side 
of his nature which expresses itself in third-rate poems such as “Lebens- 
juchzer” (III, 129): 
Darum, nach vollbrachter yam 
Stiilp ich mir meinen alten Filzhut auf, 


89 Cf. also DS, Aug. 13, 1906, and July 22, 1908. 
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Mit der unscheinbaren Sperberfeder dran, 
Steck mir einige blaue Lappen ein, 

Trumpf auf den Tisch, 

Und alle niichternen Gewohnheitsunkenseelen 
Tief bedauernd 

Ruf ich voll kommender Freude: 

Nu wiillt wi uns ook mal fix ameseern! 


It is also fairly obvious that this is the personality which Liliencron fre- 
quently likes to display in his day-by-day human contacts. 

On the higher level, we find him in this type of interpretation sub- 
limated into a victor over life, a “dancer of life” in the Nietzschean sense. 
No fewer than three different authors employ both these images. Our 
biographical sketch should have disposed of both “der liebe Detl” and the 
dancing conqueror. 

But what then is his basic configuration? 

Enigmatic is, in the first place, his very physical appearance. His 
friend Gustav Falke speaks of his eyes, “die einmal aufblitzten und ein 
andermal wie hinter triiben Schleiern versanken.” ** And Dehmel says 
that these eyes seemed to stand “half in a dream world, half in life” (D, I, 
p- XVI). A third observer comments on his various, much debated 
physiognomies.** 

The dreaminess and sensitivity of the child and youth are manifest in 
the portraits from Liliencron’s early life; and physically he is at this 
time slim and light.** The later period presents an entirely different 


type: 
Mein Gesicht ist so dick und rosig geworden, daB ich fiir 
einen Schlachtermeister oder Feldwebel gehalten werde. Immer 
besser als fiir einen Dichter. (DS, May 30, 1894) 
Und nun tritt Ihnen [ ... ] ein kleiner, untersetzter Mensch 
entgegen, mit dicken Burgunderbacken und einem Bierbrauer-, 
Rittmeister- und Gutsbesitzergesicht. Es ist gradezu mein Stolz, 
daB ich immer fiir einen Fettwarenhandler gehalten werde! Ent- 
setzlich war’s fiir mich, sahe ich aus wie ein Dichter. (DS, Jan. 31, 
1900) 
Finally, in the sublimation of the death-mask, a peculiar spirituality seems 
to break forth from hidden depths. 

Whatever the relationship between optimism and pessimism in Lilien- 
cron, certainly the primary impression derived from his correspondence is 


40 Cf. Franz Oppenheimer, Detlev von Liliencron (1898), pp. 73,76; Arthur Moel- 
ler van den Bruck, Die Auferstebung des Lebens (cf. above note 21), p.51 and Die 
Zeitgenossen (1906), p. 146; Paul Remer, Detlev Liliencron (1904), p.45. Moreover, 
Oppenheimer calls Liiencron a consistent optimist (p.68), Moeller van den Bruck 
calls him a “Lebenskiinstler,” full of Dionysiac joy (Die Auferstebung des Lebens, 


). 
a Die Stadt mit den goldenen Tiirmen (ed. of 1920), p. 366. 
42, R. Staatweber in Béckel, op. cit., p.92. 
43 Cf, the pictures in the appendix to Spiero’s book. — Charlotte Niese, who knew 
Liliencron in Plén (1881/2), later remembered him as a “mittelgroBen feingliedrigen 


Herrn” (Béckel, op. cit. p. 80). 
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that of a completely uninhibited extrovert. We have seen how in rebus 
eroticis he unbosoms himself to the point of shamelessness to the much 
younger Bierbaum. But not only in this respect do his epistolary effusions 
(full of temperamental underlinings in various colors) utterly lack restraint. 
Bierbaum is addressed as “mein alter herrlicher Ottju!!!”; storming against 
the philistines “mit groBem, mit gr6Btem Casar- und Alexander-Mut,” he 
belongs to world literature (DS, Dec. 14, 1894). Hermann Conradi is 
acclaimed as a saint and a martyr (DS, Sept. 4, 1895). Letters to Dehmel 
are characterized by such distressingly fulsome phrases as “mein heiliger 
Richard” or even: “Ich kiisse Dein Herz” (D, Aug. 29, 1893, and Dec. 29, 
1894). Sometimes he seems unable to refrain from putting down anything 
that happens to cross his mind. In a business communication to the pub- 
lishers Schuster and Loeffler he drifts into the description of a sumptuous 
menu, boasts of owning 137 rice recipes, and itemizes the ingredients of 
an exotic fish soup (D, Jan. 26, 1896). The same correspondents he har- 
angues as follows: 
Hol mich dieser und jener, meine Herren, ich hab eine Idee, eine 
Idee, eine IDEE!!! [ .. .] 
Eskadron —Schriiit 
oe“ « —~Tra—a—ab 
“ «“" — Galopp: Marsch! 


Zur Attacke Lanzen gefallt! Marsch! Marsch! Fanfare! (D, Mar. 26, 
1898) * 
When some academic critics have criticized the levity of some of his 
poems, he explodes: 


Aber weil ich einige leichtsinnige Lieder schrieb, denken 
diese “hehren Idealisten,” daB ich ein Schwein sein muB! Diese 
Professoren! Diese Literarhistoriker! [ ... ] Ich komme aus 
meinem Sarge heraus, wenn ich’s dort erfahren sollte, daB so ein 
Literarhistoriker so iiber mich schreiben wiirde. Ich schliige 
ihm mit meinem wiirmerpolierten Kinnbacken den Schadel ein! 


(D, Feb. 24, 1892) 


Or he wants to challenge Alfred Biese, on account of adverse criticism, 
to a pistol duel (D, Mar. 24, 1896). 

This is the same Liliencron who as a schoolboy has to be exhorted 
by his father to assert himself instead of shyly withdrawing into his shell 
(Spiero, D. v. L., pp. 40 f.); and the same one who later becomes a lonely 
old man, “menschenscheu und voller Menschenha8.” Even in his middle 

ears he claims to be “innerlich sehr verschlossen” and to loathe any kind 
of “Herausschwatzen” (D, Jan. 19, 1894). At Weimar he behaves with 
the ceremoniousness of an old diplomat or courtier; a few days later, in 
Jena, he is “der ausgelassene ewige Jiingling.” In Vienna he surprises one 
44 The “idea” was to have the Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger publish a portrait of him 


for propaganda purposes. On the next day he sent a postcard with the words: 
“Meme mene ich glaube doch, die Geschichte mit dem Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger 


unterlassen wir lieber” (D, Mar. 27, 1898). 
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observer through his constant clowning, another through his misanthropic 
taciturnity.** Which is his true nature? Is his boisterousness merely a 
mask? It would hardly seem so — rather introversion and extroversion 
are both genuine aspects of his paradoxical personality. Of course, once 
he has established the reputation of a “character” and an enfant terrible, 
he has to live up to it; that would explain some of his more sensational 
eccentricities. 


We have seen Liliencron as the devoted lover of Helene von Boden- 
hausen; we have seen the miserable break-up of their marriage. We have 
seen the roué of Munich and Altona. The same man whom a fellow- 
officer in Mainz remembers for his “great reserve and delicacy” towards 
ladies ** can later write: 


Dann wiirde ich jetzt, brutal,’ wie ich stets gewesen bin 
(bitte, keimeswegs sentimental), wenn ich ein paar hundert Mark 
hatte, mit meinem letzten “Verhidltnis” (ekelhaftes Wort) riick- 
sichtslos brechen. Dies Madchen ist mir unertraglich treu (welch 
erbarmliches, scheuBliches Wort von mir). (D, Oct. 8, 1892) 


But at the same time he constantly extols the marital bliss of his friend 
Otto Ernst, and in advanced years he finds his only happiness — such as 
it is — in his wife and children.* 


Passionately he accepts the officer’s code with its noblesse oblige: 


Allem Sein fehlt Steg und Steuer, 
Doch der Ehre Pharusfeuer 
Funkelt iiber Recht und Eid. (III, 324) - 


A contemporary observer attributes to him “die vornehmsten Tugenden 
der Edelleute [ ... ] Ehrlichkeit, Aufrichtigkeit, Anstandigkeit im Han- 
deln und Denken.” ** But — quite apart from his sexual irresponsibility — 
we have seen how mercenary considerations enter into the divorce from 
his second wife. His manoeuvres in order to obtain money are hardly 
above reproach, though there is a disarming picaresque element in them. 
He ingratiates himself with “dear old ladies” like Margarete Stolterfoth; 
or he writes from Munich to a friend: 


Nun fiel mir diese Nacht Prof. L. in Kiel ein, der Millionar. 
Ob Du, ob ich ihm schreiben kénnte. Ob Du’s, ohne mein Wis- 
sen [italics mine], tun méchtest? [ ... ] Dein in den allerletzten 
Ziigen liegender Detlev. (DS, Aug. 22, 1890) 


The threat to commit suicide is a routine feature of his letters, especially 


45Bockel, op. cit., pp. 39, 97, 121, 126, 129. 

46 Bockel, op. cit., p. 34. 

47 In Liliencron’s works we constantly find both affirmation and negation of mar- 
ried life, sometimes in direct juxtaposition. 

48 Bockel, op. cit. p. 30. Ten years after the publication of the poet's letters 
Harry Maync writes on p. 41 of his study Detlev von Liliencron (1920): “[... ] 
im Leben wie in der Kunst steht er als Ehrenmann da, der Anspruch hat auf unsere 
volle Achtung.” 
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those addressed to his first publisher. And once the latter minces no 
words in his reply: 

Sie verstehen unter “Geschiaft” etwas ganz Apartes. Sie ver- 
stehen darunter: jeden, von dem Sie rg daB er mehr irdische 
Giiter hat als Sie zur Zeit, anzupumpen. [ .. . ] Diese Auffassung 
von “Geschift” habe ich bisher stets fiir eine ‘unwiirdige gehalten 
und ganz 2 aa nicht wiirdig eines den “Edelsten der Nation” 
angeh6renden Edelmanns und Offiziers. — Wenn man mal kein 
Geld hat, kann man deswegen doch immer noch ein anstandiger 
und anstandig denkender Mensch sein.*° 


And still further contradictions: sensualist that he is, Liliencron de- 
mands limitless self-gratification (II, 197); and yet he exalts self-discipline 
(II, 164; V, 115). Ranting misanthrope, pessimist, and nihilist, he yet glor- 
ifies mildness, nobility, goodness (V,115) and exclaims: “Bleiben wir 
tapfer und werden wir immer milder. Lassen Sie uns fréhlich, fréhlich 
sein die paar Tage auf Erden” VIII, 388). 

The youthful God-seeker Liliencron becomes an agnostic — and yet 
finds no peace outside the religious pale. In Leben und Liige he has his 
fictional alter ego Kai say: 

Ich habe Gott gesucht, solange ich klar und verniinftig den- 

ken kann. Ich fand i ihn nie, ich fnde ihn nicht. Das Dornenge- 

striipp. der ewigen Widerspriiche unsres irdischen Daseins hat bei 

mir von jeher [?] auch den geringsten Keim der Hoffnung auf 

ein himmlisches Jenseits erstickt. An die Unsterblichkeit der 

Seele glaube ich nicht. [ . . . ] Ein trauriger Glaube, ich sage 

[ ... ] das offen. [ ... ] Alles Leben ist Liige. (VI, 322 f.) 


But after paying tribute to the “unspeakably pure heart of the poor Jewish 
carpenter’s son” (p. 324), Kai asserts the “indestructible certainty,” in us 
all, of the memory of a spiritual world where once we were blessed. It 
calls us back, -its invisible denizens whisper: “Komm, komm zuriick zu 
uns! wir fiihren dich hinauf” (p. 325 f.). Moreover, not Kai has the last 
word in the conversation in question, but his friend Henning, the devout 
Christian. 

Religious themes are by no means infrequent in Liliencron’s poetry, 
and sometimes they have a very personal touch. To mention only a few 
instances: “Der Turmbliser” (III,68) foretells the doom of a faithless 
world; in “Die kleine Kirche Jesublédlein” (IH, 356) the author humbly 
accepts Christ as the guardian of his life; at the end of “Die K6nigin 
Vernunft” (III, 181) he disavows the cynicism of the world and professes 
the all-consuming wish 

Den taglichen, endlichen Frieden zu finden, 
Den GroBen Frieden, 
Den Frieden in Gott. 

On Good Friday Liliencron with typical impetuosity writcs on an 

open postcard: “Karfreitag. Die Bestie kreuzigte ihn: Wir!” (D, Apr. 1, 


49 Hasenclever, op. cit. (cf. above note 28), pp. 101 f. 
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1893). But the Protestant BuBtag he abominates as “diesen unverscham- 
testen, empérendsten Feiertag” (DS, Nov. 14, 1903). 

Death is ever present in his mind. Death is “das Torfahrtlicht der 
ewigen Ruh” as “Zwei Meilen Trab” (II, 146) turns from the phenomenal 
to the symbolic world. Death lurks in the eye of the greyhound (II, 379). 
Death mercilessly cuts short the life threads of the travelers in “Der Blitz- 
zug” (III, 237). Death may be “der gute Vetter Tod” (III, 409), but is 
more impressive — with a mixture of cynical malignancy and grandeur — 
as “der souverane Herr” (III, 33) or as “Mors Imperator” (III, 303). To 
the dread command of this all-powerful monarch, and to the lure of 
eternal dreamless sleep, he reacts with a violent affirmation of life, and 
he does so, significantly, with military symbols: 

Was hor ich da? Was naht mit Tutti-Ténen 
Und iiberschallt mein Schluchzen und mein Stéhnen? 





Takttrommelschlag und Schlachtmusik gellt her, 
Trompeten, Tuben, Pauken, Hornerschrei: [ ... ] 


Nun sinkt mein Schwert ins reiche Bliitenfeld. 
Doch eh mein Sarg die Erde noch erreicht, 
Briill ich empor, daB alles rings erbleicht: 
Hurra das Leben! (III, 307 f.) 
But the same Liliencron cries out: “Es lebe der Tod! und der Sarg!” (DS, 
July 21, 1901). Which is the true one? And how does this extremist of 
elation and despair for once arrive at serene dispassionateness in the lines: 
Streut Rosen, Rosen in das Grab, 
Und spielt Trompetenstiicke; 
Dann brecht mir meinen Wanderstab 
Mit fester Hand in Stiicke! (III, 417) 

“Welche Gegensatze stehen in ihm nebeneinander!” exclaims Bier- 
baum (op. cit., p. 169). “Widerspriiche, nichts als Widerspriiche!” cries 
Franz Oppenheimer (op. cit. — cf. above note 40—, p.12). Benzmann, 
Loewenberg, Litzmann follow suit.*° Generally such statements are quali- 
fied by the assertion that Liliencron’s contradictions ultimately resolve 
themselves into harmony; but one misses any specific indication as to the 
basic structural principle of such harmony. 

In this connection one analysis stands out through wealth of detail 
and force of penetration. Dehmel’s words carry so much weight that 
they deserve to be quoted im extenso, even though we may not want 
to commit ourselves to an acceptance of each single point. In his preface 
to the Ausgewahlte Briefe he refuses to answer the question who was the 
true Liliencron, 

der héchst fidele Optimist oder der tief desperate Pessimist, der 

auBerst simple Realist oder der innerst komplizierte Phantast, der 

fein grazidse Naturalist oder der derb bizarre Symbolist, der 
50 Hans Benzmann, op. cit. (cf. above note 3), p. 76; Jakob Loew , Detlev 


von Liliencron (2nd ed., 1905), p.15; Berthold Litzmann, “Detlev von Liliencron,” . 
Mitteilungen der Literarhistorischen Gesellschaft Bonn, V1, 8 (1910), p. 181. 
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drastische Pathetiker oder der kontemplative Melancholiker, der 
sentimentale Idylliker oder der joviale Ironiker, der robuste Aller- 
weltskumpan oder der hypersensible Sonderling, der offenherzige 
Causeur und Charmeur oder der griindlich verschwiegene Misan- 
throp, der enthusiastische Gottsucher oder der niichterne Atheist, 
der Bewunderer brutaler Heroen oder der zarte Verehrer Jesu, 
der abenteuerlich forsche Soldat oder der diplomatisch behutsame 
Herr in Zivil, der militarisch korrekte Patriot oder der extrava- 
gante Kamerad der Zigeuner, der riihrend unpraktische Schul- 
denbaron oder der routinierte Brandbriefstilist, der skrupellose 
Libertin oder der gewissenhafte Familienvater, der souverane 
Egoist oder der hingebungsvolle Freund. (pp. XII f.) 


And Dehmel continues, with emphasis not only on the enigmatic, but also 
on the tragic nature of Liliencron’s personality: 


Man mag von ihm aussagen, was man will: es ist immer auch 
das Gegenteil richtig. [ . . . ] Wenn man nach einem gemein- 
samen Grundzug seiner instinktivsten Anlagen sucht, wiirde ihn 
héchstens vielleicht das Wort des Comte R. de Montesquiou be- 
zeichnen: “L’excessif seul est supportable.” [ . . . ] Etwas nicht 
bloB Zwie- sondern Senile trieb ihn immerfort dicht 
am Rande der seelischen Selbstzertriimmerung hin; er hat darun- 
ter so heftig gelitten, da8 ihn in seinem letzten Jahrzehnt ein im- 
mer tiefer bohrender Abscheu vor der menschlichen Drangsal be- 
fiel, ein bodenloser Ekel vorm Leben, der ihn mehr als das Alt- 
werden untergrub, den er schlieBlich fast in jedem Brief den 
Leuten an den Schadel warf, aber den ihm sehr bezeichnender- 
weise die meisten nie recht glauben wollten. Denn dieses tragi- 
sche Element seines Wesens war ihm selber so vollkommen be- 
wuBt, daB er eben deshalb es komisch zu nehmen verstand. (pp. 
XIV f.) 

(To be continued) 
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HOFMANNSTHALS ,,TOR UND TOD“ 


RicHarp ALEWYN 
Queens College 


Als zwei Jahre vor dem Tode Hofmannsthals einmal ein junger 
Freund das Jugendwerk des Dichters als ,,ein so beriihmtes wie unver- 
standenes‘ bezeichnete antwortete ihm dieser in einem ,,Imaginaren Brief“ 
mit bitterer Zustimmung.’ ,,Es scheint mir wirklich so. Ich staune, dab 
man es hat ein Zeugnis des I’art pour l’art nennen kénnen . . .“ Vielleicht 
gibt es eine paradoxe Erklarung fiir dieses Paradox. Der Glanz dieses Ju- 
gendwerkes war so groB, daB man, schon von seiner Oberflache geblendet, 
die Tiefe nicht mehr sah oder garnicht mehr erwartete. Den Deutschen 
ist wie allen protestantischen Vélkern ein tiefes MiBtrauen gegen das 
Schéne angeboren, und sie sind vielleicht mehr als andere geneigt, Tiefe 
nur da zu suchen wo lautes Pathos und der Geist der Schwere herrscht. 
So hatte vielleicht gerade die Anmut und Leichtigkeit seines Werks viele 
Leser Hofmannsthals iiber den Ernst seines Gehalts getauscht, — ein trau- 
riger Triumph des Dichters. So ist auch heute, fiinfzehn Jahre nach sei- 
nem Tode, die Deutung seines Werks noch kaum begonnen und jeder, 
der mit der Aufgabe vertraut ist, weiB, daB sie eine unendliche ist. 

Denn es gibt noch einen anderen Grund fiir die Unverstandenheit von 
Hofmannsthals Werk, das ist seine unendliche Verkniipftheit. Es gibt 
wohl keinen anderen Dichter, dessen Werk zugleich so vielfaltig und so 
einheitlich, so weit verzweigt und so dicht verflochten ist. So einzigartig 
und geschlossen fast jede seiner Dichtungen erscheint, so untrennbar ist 
sie mit allen anderen verbunden. Schon die friihesten Anfange enthalten 
den ganzen Hofmannsthal und noch das letzte Werk gibt Antworten auf 
Fragen, die das erste gestellt hat. Wo immer man ansetzt, erreicht man 
die Mitte, aber nur wem das Ganze gegenwartig ist, ergibt sich das Ein- 
zelne vollig. Eine Auslegung einer einzelnen Dichtung diirfte daher nicht 
absetzen, ehe nicht das ganze Oeuvre hineingezogen ist; auf der anderen 
Seite wird sich der Sinn des Gesamtwerks nicht erschlieBen, solange die 
Erklarung des Einzelnen vernachlassigt ist. Als ein unvermeidlicher Kom- 
promi8 will der folgende Versuch verstanden sein, wenn er sich auf die 
Aufgabe konzentriert, die die dringlichste zu sein scheint: die Interpre- 
tation eines Einzelnen zwar im Lichte des Ganzen, aber ohne mehr als ge- 
legentlich in das Gewebe von Beziehungen hineinzuleuchten, aus denen 
Hofmannsthals Werk sich kniipft.* 

In Hofmannsthals Dichtung steht kein Werk beriihmter da und keines 


“unverstandener als ,,Der Tor und der Tod“. So beriihmt wurde es wohl, 


1,,Ad me ipsum 1927“, unver6ffentlicht. 

2Ich kann hier auf einen friher veréffentlichten Versuch verweisen, der einem 
Nebenwerk Hofmannsthals, ,,Cristinas Heimreise“, gewidmet ist: ,,Hofmannsthals 
erste Komédie“, Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts 1934, Frankfurt am Main 
1935. Vgl. auch meinen kurzen Artikel, der im ,,Columbia Dictionary of Modern Euro- 
pean Literature“ erscheinen wird. 
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weil es wie kein anderes auBer dem ,,Turm“ Ausdruck einer bestimmten 
Zeitlage ist. Zwei Leiden, werden wir finden, hat Hofmannsthal in seinem 
Ciaudio dargestellt: das Leiden an der Kunst und das Leiden am Geist; 
sie sind die Leiden der Zeit. 

Die Generation, die Hofmannsthal vorfand, als er die Augen auf- 
schlug, hatte fiir ihr Leben eine neue Formel gefunden: Dienst an der 
Kunst. (Als ,,l’art pour l’art“ hat sie ihren Weg in die Literaturgeschich- 
ten gefunden.) Sie trat ihm persénlich nahe in dem jungen George und in 
dem, was dieser aus Paris von Mallarmé berichtete. In den Aufsatzen iiber 
Swinburne, Walter Pater und die englischen ,,Esthetes“ * hat Hofmanns- 
thal diese neue Haltung beschrieben, an D’Annunzio hat er ihre Zweideu- 
tigkeit,* an Oscar Wilde * ihr Scheitern dargestellt. Auch in Hofmanns- 
thals eigenem Werk hat sich der Glaube an das ,,Schéne Leben“ gespiegelt. 
Im ,,fod des Tizian“ hat er es hymnisch gefeiert, aber schon in seinem 
dramatischen Erstling ,,Gestern“ hatte er es auch in Frage gestellt. Und 
wenn der Zweifel im ,,Tod des Tizian“ (1892) nur als eine leise Klage 
mitklingt, so steigert er sich im ,,for und Tod“ -(1893) zum Ausdruck 
einer tiefen Lebensnot. 

Der Zweifel an der Kunst ist aber geschichtlich nur eine besondere 
und spate Form des Zweifels am Geist. Hofmannsthals ,,Tor“ ist nur ein 
spater Enkel jener edlen und gefahrdeten Rasse, deren Ahnherr Hamlet 
hei®t. Werther und Faust; René und Adolphe, Childe Harold und ,,L’En- 
fant du Siecle“, Niels Lyhne und Peer Gynt, tragen ihr Leiden, und in 
Hofmannsthals Generation werden sich zehn Jahre spater Malte Laurids 
Brigge und Tonio Kréger neben Claudio stellen. Aus ihnen tont in vielen 
Abwandlungen die Klage einer reichen und enttaéuschten Jugend, vom 
Wissen gehemmt und im Woollen gestért, an Traumen reich und an Leben 
arm, am Zwiespalt leidend und nach Einfalt sich sehnend. In seinen Stu- 
dien iiber Amiel ® und die Bashkirtseff,’ tiber Bourget * und Barrés® hat 
Hofmannsthal sie begriiBt und beurteilt. In seinem ,,for und Tod“ hat 
er auch diese Not der Zeit gestaltet. 

So ist es vielleicht nicht schwer zu sehen, was den ,,Tor und Tod“ be- 
riihmt gemacht hat, und darin ist er auch nicht unverstanden geblieben. 
Was man aber mit einer seltsamen Hartnackigkeit zu sehen oder zu ver- 
stehen sich geweigert hat, ist, daB hier nicht nur die Diagnose einer Krank- 
heit gestellt sondern auch ein Gericht verhangt und endlich eine Erlésung - 
gewahrt wird, daB also die Frage von der psychologischen auf die sittliche 
und zuletzt auf die metaphysische Ebene gehoben wird. 

Durch Hofmannsthals Jugendwerk geht ein Zug von Gestalten, die, 


8 .Englisches Leben“ (1891), ,,Algernon Charles Swinburne“ (1893), Walter 
Pater“ (1893). Diese wieder abgedruckt in dem Buch ,,Loris. Die Prosa des jungen 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal“, Berlin 1930. 

+ ,Gabriele D’Annunzio“ (1894), in ,,Loris“. 

6 Sebastian Melmoth“ (1905), in ,,Gesammelte Werke“, Band 3. 

6 ,Das Tagebuch eines Willenskranken“ (1891), in ,,Loris“. 

7,,Das Tagebuch eines jungen Madchens“ (1893), in ,,Loris“. 

8 Zur Physiologie der modernen Liebe“ (1891), in ,,Loris“. 

9 ,Maurice Barrés“ (i891), in ,,Loris“. 
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jung oder schén oder reich oder geliebt, iiber die gemeine Wirklichkeit 
erhoben mit einer mystischen Teilhabe an allem Leben begnadet sind. Sie 
sind Sinnbilder eines hohen Zustandes, den Hofmannsthal selbst erfahren 
hatte, und dem er spater in riickblickender Deutung den Namen ,,Pra- 
existenz gegeben hat.’® Auch Claudio im ,,Tor und Tod“ adhnelt jenen 
Erwihlten. Er fiihrt das verwéhnte Leben eines Herrn aus reichem Hause, 
er ist unabhangig und ungebunden, verschont von der tiglichen Sorge des 
Lebens, umgeben von lauter alten und edlen Dingen: Bildern, Figuren 
und Geriten. Er hat sie in seinem Hause aufgestellt, weil er ihre Schén- 
heit innig fiihlt und liebt. So scheint auch er zu sein wie die Jiinger 
Tizians, denen die Kunst die ,,Seelen groB und reich gemacht“ hat, und 
das war es gewiB, was er erwartet hatte. Stattdessen zeigt sich eine selt- 
same Verkehrung. 

Claudio, scheinbar der Giinstling des Lebens, ist in Wirklichkeit der 
elendeste aller Menschen. Und die Kunst, die eben noch im ,,Tod des 
Tizian“ als Priesterin und Mittlerin des Lebens gefeiert worden war, wird 
hier zum Gleichnis, ja zur Ursache der Lebensarmut. Zwar hat auch Claudio 
geglaubt, sich auf dem Umweg iiber die Kunst ins Leben hineinstehlen 
zu kénnen, aber der Versuch ist nicht nur gescheitert sondern hat sich 
bitter geracht. Denn anstatt da ihn ihre Lebendigkeit erléste, hat ihn 
ihre Kiinstlichkeit umstellt. Anstatt ihm das Leben zu erschliessen, hat sie 
sich an seine Stelle gesetzt. Von nun an hat sich jedem Blick und jedem 
Gefiihl anstelle des Wirklichen affend und hohnend ein Spiegelbild unter- 
geschoben, bis die Grenze zwischen Sein und Schein, zwischen Echtem 
und Gemachtem so heillos verwirrt ist, daB nur ein Wunder noch Rettung 
bringen kann. 

Wenn fiir die Jiinger Tizians die Entfernung vom gemeinen Leben 
und die Verachtung der stumpfen Menge ein Zeichen hohen Daseins war, 
lehnt hier einer der Auserwahlten am abendlichen Fenster und blickt hin- 
iiber zu den gewGhnlichen Menschen und in ihr einfaches Leben, wie es 
von kleinen aber wirklichen Sorgen bedriickt, von kleinen aber reinen 
Freuden begliickt ist, bereit mit jedem zu tauschen, verzehrt von der 
Sehnsucht nach dem, was Tonio Kréger spater die ,,.Wonnen der Ge- 
wohnlichkeit“ nennen wird. ,,Oh, qu’un peu de bonheur naif est douce 
chose! “, der StoBseufzer Amiels dringt auch aus seiner Seele. 

Warum ist ihm versagt, was auch dem Einfachsten gegénnt ist? Ist 
er hart oder roh? Im Gegenteil, weil er zu weich und zu fein ist, sind alle 
seine Gefiihle nur schwach und halb. Weil er zu dem unseligen Ge- 
schlecht der Lauen gehért, die Gott ausspeit aus seinem Munde. Darum 
ist noch sein Leiden ohne die GréBe derer, die von Gott versucht und 
gepriift werden, und-nur ein dumpfes Siechtum. Der wahre Schmerz ist 
ihm so sehr versagt wie die Lust, des Hassens ist er so wenig fahig wie 
des Liebens, des Bésen so wenig wie des Guten. Denn das eine ist ohne 
das andere im Leben nicht zu haben. Zu beidem bedarf es des Gleichen, 
des Muts sein Leben einzusetzen. Statt sich hinzugeben, auf die Gefahr 


10 Vgl. Ad me ipsum“, Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts 1930. 
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hin, sich zu verlieren, bewahrt er sich, mit der Folge, zu erstarren. So 
versichert er sich seines Ichs, aber es entgleitet ihm das Leben, denn ,,wer 
’ sein Leben erhalten will, der wird es verlieren“. 

So enthiillt sich das Schéne Leben als ein Fluch. Unfahig etwas zu 
erleben, kein Ding und kein Du und darum auch nicht sein wahres Selbst, 
unfahig zu handeln, unfahig zu lieben, unfahig auch nur zu geniessen, 
lebt Claudio ohne Welt und ohne Schicksal dahin. 

Wenn der Bote aus einer anderen Welt zu Claudio hereintritt, braucht 
er nicht zu kommen, um ihn iiber seine Not aufzuklaren. Claudio ist zu 
klug und zu aufrichtig, um sich eine Tauschung zu gestatten. Wenn er 
ein ,, for“ genannt wird, ist es nicht darum. (Der Tor ist das Gegenteil 
des Weisen wie der Narr das Gegenteil des Klugen. Darum kann ein 
Narr sehr wohl weise sein — wie bei Shakespeare — und ein Tor klug wie 
Claudio.) Claudio fiihrt ja selber seine Klage und sein langer Monolog, 
so unvorteilhaft er ist fiir die dramatische Okonomie, ist wie die Monologe, 
mit denen ,,Faust“ und ,,Manfred“ beginnen, der vollkommene Ausdruck 
der Grundformen seines Daseins: der Einsamkeit und der Selbstbespiege- 
lung. Aber man kann sich seiner Not grausam bewuBt sein, aller ihrer 
Wirkungen und aller ihrer Wurzeln, ohne daB dieses Wissen irgend etwas 
fruchtete. Denn — das Wissen selber ist die Krankheit. 

Der Geist selbst ist hier im Gericht, nicht der schaffende und bauende, 
sondern der spiegelnde und auflésende Geist, seine seit der Empfindsam- 
keit epidemische Spatform — sakularisierte Gewissenserforschung und 
konvertierte Sentimentalitat, — die Todkrankheit des abendlandischen 
Menschen. Es ist der Geist, der sich als BewuBtheit nach innen gewendet 
hat und mit moérderischer Wachheit jede seelische Regung begleitet, der 
sich zwischen Leben und Erleben drangt und zwischen Vorsatz und Tat, 
der jeden Eindruck zersetzt, jede Hingabe vergiftet und das nackte Ich 
zwischen die Spiegel seines BewuBtseins einsperrt wie in ein Gefangnis. 
»Heute scheinen zwei Dinge modern zu sein: die Analyse des Lebens und 
die Flucht aus dem Leben“ bemerkt der junge Hofmannsthal dazu." 
K6nnte man weiter gehen und sagen, daB die beiden identisch sind? Da8 
die Analyse des Lebens nur eine raffinierte und selbstbetriigerische Form 
der Flucht aus dem Leben ist? 

Wenn das Wissen selbst die Krankheit ist, dann kénnte nur das Ver- 
gessen retten, jene elementare Funktion des Lebens, die das BewuBtsein 
auBer Kraft gesetzt hat. Aber die ganze qualende Wachheit eines Hirns, 
das sich keine Tauschung und keinen Trost goénnt, fruchtet nichts. Und 
darum liegt auf allem Miihen und allem Wollen Claudios kein Segen: 


yich wandte mich und sah das Leben an, 
Darinnen Schnellsein nicht zum Laufen niitzt 
Und Tapfersein nicht hilft zum Streit; darin 
Unheil nicht traurig macht und Gliick nicht froh, 
Auf Frag’ ohn’ Sinn folgt Antwort ohne Sinn: 


11 Loris", S. 87. 
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Verworrner Traum entsteigt der dunklen Schwelle 
Und Gliick ist alles, Stunde, Wind und Welle!“ 12 


So kreist der ,, Tor“, unselig in den unendlichen Zirkel seines BewuBt- 
seins wie in einen Zauberkreis gebannt, aus dem ihn nur ein starkerer Zau- 
ber befreien kann. Es bedarf einer ,,Erlésung“, das hei®t eines Einbruchs 
aus einer anderen Ebene des Daseins. Und sein ganzes leeres, unniitzes 
Leben ist nichts als ein einziges Warten auf diese Erlésung. 

Dieses leere Warten ist aber nichts als die spate und miide Form eines 
maBlosen Erwartens, mit dem er einmal vor dem Leben gestanden hatte. 
Die Reflexion ist die gealterte Traumerei. Auch Claudio ist einmal im 
Stand der Gnade gewesen. Einmal war es ganz anders. Es gab eine 
Jugend — und der zauberische Geigenton des Todes lést in ihm die Erin- 
nerung an eine verschollene Zeit, wo seine Seele, weit ge6ffnet, von star- 
ken Gefiithlen durchstrémt, in seligem Einklang mit der Welt, mit allem 
Lebenden ein briiderliches Du tauschte. ,,Damals lebte sein Herz“, — und 
woritiber er nicht aufhéren kann zu griibein, ist, wie man einmal in der 
Gnade gewesen sein und dann auf einmal sie verloren haben kann, ohne zu 
wissen, wie man dieses verschuldet oder jenes verdient hat. Irgendwo in 
seinem Leben ist der Punkt, wo der Segen in Fluch umgeschlagen ist. 
Erst war alles gut, und dann hat auf einmal alles unfaBbar seinen Sinn ver- 
kehrt, ohne daB er ein anderer geworden ware. 

War vielleicht eben dies seine Torheit, daB er glaubte, angesichts des 
Lebens derselbe bleiben zu kénnen? In der Sprache des ,,Ad me ipsum“ 
ausgedriickt, die Magie aus der Praexistenz in die Existenz hiniibernehmen 
zu kénnen? Hat er vielleicht irgend einmal den entscheidenden Augen- 
blick versdumt, wo alles darauf ankam, seine Freiheit und seine Unschuld 
aufzugeben und sich dem Leben zu verkniipfen? Seine Vorrechte ein- 
zuhandeln gegen ein Schicksal? 

Was wir héren, ist nur, daB er den Jugendtraum, der seinen Sinn in 
sich selber hat, als eine VerheiBung von Wirklichkeit verstand, daB er ihn 
mit ins Leben nahm und als einen Anspruch vor dem Leben aufpflanzte. 
So muBte er erfahren, daB hinter der unbegrenzten Méglichkeit des 
Traums jede Wirklichkeit zuriickbleiben muB, daB, wo die Phantasie die 
primeurs genossen hat, die Erfahrung nur als eine mattere Wiederholung 
erscheint. So ist er ,,satt vor der Mahlzeit‘‘,’* alles ist ihm ,,vorgegessen 
Brot“, wie es im ,,Andreas“ heiBen wird. Denn seine Gefiihle sind durch 
die kiinstliche Ernahrung so verwohnt, daB sie natiirliche Nahrung nicht 
mehr aufnehmen.'* 


12 Hierher gehért die Ausserung an George vom 10. Januar 1892 (Briefwechsel 
S.14): ,Ich sehe keine Schuld und kein Verdienst und keinen Willen, der helfen 
kann, wo Tyche ratselhaft wirkt.“ (Schon am 31. Mai 1891 finden wir im Tagebuch 
Tyche als ,,vénua mpoiravevov™ aufgezeichnet: Corona IX, S.665. Vgl. auch Loris, 
S. 41 and 43). 

by 18 Dewsnieibi Entwiirfe aus dem Nachlass“, Wien 1936, S. 76. 

14So werden spater Elektra und Kreon (in ,,Odipus und die Sphinx“) und Jaffier 
(im ,,Geretteten Venedig“) unfahig zur Tat, die sie zu oft in der Phantasie vorweg- 
genommen haben. Fin Schliissel dazu ist Nietzsches Aufzeichnung in der ,,Morgen- 
rote“ (Taschenausgabe S. 354): ,,Die Vorwegnehmenden. Das Auszeichnende aber 
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So paBte der Schliissel nicht ins SchloB. Verhangnisvoll ist aber erst, 
wie Claudio sich dazu stellt. Nicht dadurch, daB er das Leben annimmt, 
sondern dadurch da8 er seine Erfahrung an seiner Erwartung mift und 
die Erfahrung verwirft und’fortfahrt auf die Erfiillung seines Anspruchs 
zu warten. So gewohnt er sich daran, die Gegenwart zu iiberspringen und 
in die Zukunft vorauszueilen, und so bleibt sein Leben ein vor-laufiges. 
Wahrend er sich fiir das Mégliche freihielt, anstatt das Wirkliche zu 
ergreifen, im Vorlaufigen verweilte, statt den Sprung ins Endgiiltige zu 
wagen, hat er sein ganzes Leben verwartet. Wenn er nun nur noch in 
der Vergangenheit lebt, ist es, weil er vorher nur in der Zukunft gelebt 
hat. Die vorweggelebte Zukunft hat sich verwandelt in ungelebte Ver- 
gangenheit, ohne die Gegenwart passiert zu haben. Bis eines Tages die 
Zukunft verbraucht, der Tod vor der Tiir und das Leben versaumt ist. 
Dieses Zu Spit ist also die direkte Folge jenes jugendlichen Zu Frith. Erst 
war das Leben noch nicht, und dann ist es auf einmal nicht mehr. Erst 
war ¢s nur Ahnung und dann nur Erinnerung und dazwischen — nichts."® 


Claudios Leiden ist nicht die Ubersattigung dessen, der zu viel genos- 
sen hat, sondern der Hunger dessen, der nie genossen hat. Das unter- 
scheidet thn von den Lebemannern der Dekadenz. Obwohl ein alternder 
Mann, ist er unerfahren wie ein Kind. Und der Grund seines Leidens ist 
nicht einfach die vitale Schwache oder die Uberfeinerung der Nerven 
oder die Wucherung des BewuBtseins, sein Leiden ist das ungelebte Leben. 
Und dieses ungelebte Leben ist nicht einfach nicht, es ist das Nichts, — 
und das ist eine Macht die nicht geringer ist als das All. Die Leere des 
Lebens hat die unheimliche Saugkraft jedes Vakuums. Das leere Leben ist 
ein Abgrund. Wer sich dariiberlehnt, auf den strémt sie eine namenlose 
Angst aus, die ihn zugleich anzieht mit der Magie der Vernichtung. Noch 
spater warnt Hofmannsthal: ,,Man wird krank von dem, was man nicht 
gelebt hat.“ ** Das ungelebte Leben ist keine geringere Macht als das ge- 
lebte, ja, es ist dasselbe, nur im Stande der Verkehrung, in dem sich alle 
guten und segnenden Krafte in bése und zerstérende verwandeln. 

Mit der Erfahrung des ,,ungelebten Lebens“ aber betreten wir eine 
_ andere Ebene unseres Spiels. Hier ist die Stelle, wo wir von der Seelen- 

kunde zur Sittenlehre tibergehen. Denn ,,Leben“ hat hier immer noch 
einen zweiten Sinn, neben dem vitalen einen moralischen. Es handelt sich 


auch Gefahrliche in den dichterischen Naturen ist ihre erschépfende Phantasie: die 
welche das, was wird und werden k6énnte, vorwegnimmt, vorweg geniesst, vorweg 
erleidet und im endlichen Augenblick des Geschehens und der Tat bereits miide ist.“ 
15 Dieses Leben auf Pump bei der Zukunft, in dem Claudio sich immer tiefer ver- 
fangt ist eine andere Krankheit des abendlandischen Menschen — des protestantischen 
mehr als des katholischen, des ——— mehr als des romanischen — die in der 
seelischen Revolution des 18. Jahrhunderts ausgebrochen ist. Ihre gemeinste Form ist 
die Gier nach dem Neuen oder auch nur dem blossen Mehr, ihre edelste das ,,faustische“ 
Streben ins Ungemessene oder Unbetretene, das sich mit keinem Erreichten zufrie- 
dengibt. Ihr Ursprung ist das Ungeniigen an der Gegenwart, ihr Ziel das Unendliche, 
ihr Ende das Nichts. Claudio lebt die letzte Phase dieses faustischen Nihilismus. Er 
ist ein erniichterter Faust, das heiBt der verlangerte Faust des Ersten Teils, der das 
was er ist und hat aufgegeben hat, um das All zu sein und damit endet Nichts zu sein. 
16 .Aufzeichnungen zu Reden in Skandinavien“, Corona II, S. 393. 
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nicht nur um das Leben, das man hat, sondern auch um das Leben das 
man fiinrt. Und auf dieser Ebene ist ,,uungelebtes Leben“ nicht nur eine 
Krankheit sondern auch eine Schuld. Wer den ihm zugewiesenen Le- 
bensraum unerfiillt gelassen hat, hat auch seine sittliche Aufgabe verséumt 
und die Erkrankung ist nicht nur ein Symptom sondern auch schon eine 
Strafe. Und so erhalt auch der Tod ein zweifaches Amt: er kommt nicht 
nur als Racher des verschmahten sondern auch als Richter des verfehlten 
Lebens. 

Die Ars Vivendi ist die Ars Moriendi. ,,Wenn ich glauben werde, 
daB ich zu leben gelernt habe, werde ich zu sterben gelernt haben“. Dieses 
Wort Lionardos, das Hofmannsthal am 24. IX. 1906 in sein Tagebuch 
eintragt, ist die Lehre unserer Dichtung. Aber auch seine Umkehrung: 
Man muB mit dem Tod im Reinen sein, nicht nur um sterben, sondern 
auch um leben zu kénnen. Jedes Dinges war Claudios Wachheit gewahr 
und gewartig gewesen, nur des Todes nicht. Und so nichtig sein Leben 
war, so namenlos ist die Angst, in die ihn die Begegnung des Todes 
stiirzt. Ja, es ist nichts anderes als dieses nichtige Leben, das sich gegen 
die Vernichtung straubt. Weil sein Leben ohne Frucht war, ist es zum 
Tode nicht reif. Man muB gelebt haben, um sterben zu kénnen. Wer 
sterben will, mu8, wie die Frucht, die vom Baume fallt, vorher aus 
dem Leben alles an Saften gesogen haben, was in seinem Vermégen und 
seiner Bestimmung war, bis zur volligen Sattigung. Das ist die schwere 
Weisheit dieses Gedichts.’’ 

Die Todesangst ist nur eine andere Form des Lebenshungers. Claudios 
Angst vor dem Nichts vor ihm ist die gleiche wie die Angst vor dem 
Nichts hinter ihm. Und so erwacht angesichts des Todes in ihm eine 
Lebensgier, die er angesichts des, Lebens nie gefiihlt hatte. Er will zuriick 
ins Leben fliehen und bettelt ums -eine Frist, sein Leben noch einmal zu 
leben, zum ersten Mal zu leben. In diesem wahnwitzigen Wunsch einer 
Wiederholung des Lebens gipfelt und endet Claudios ,,Torheit. Aber 
er versteht damit den Tod so wenig wie das Leben, denn ein zweites Le- 
ben gibt es nicht auBer jenseits des Todes und um den Preis des Todes. 
Denn hiatte er den Tod erkannt, dann wiiBte er, daB das Leben ein solches 
ist, das mit dem Tode ein Ende hat und nur dieses eine Ende hat und 
darum auch nur einen Anfang. Und daB damit, daB das Leben von seinem 
einmaligen Anfang zu seinem unwiderruflichen Ende wichst, auch jedes 
Stiick des Lebens unwiederholbar ist. Denn darin besteht die Zeit, die 
im Tode griindet. Im Raum kann man umkehren. Wir k6énnen auf einer 
falschen StraBe zuriickgehen. Wir kénnen, was wir an einem Ort verges- 
sen oder verloren haben, wieder holen. Aber wir kénnen eine Erfahrung, 
die wir verséumt haben, niemals nachholen, eine Handlung, die wir ver- 
fehlt haben niemals wiederholen. Und wie im Tode die Zeit, so griindet 

17 Dasselbe sagt eine Aufzeichnung Gottfried Kellers: ,,Uber das Reifsein zum 
Tode. Wer gelebt und seine Bestimmung mehr oder weniger erfiillt hat und die rech- 


ten Grundsatze iiber das Sterben hat, kann jeden Augenblick sterben ohne Bitterkeit.“ 
E. Ermatinger, Gottfried Kellers Leben, 1924, Bd. I, S. 289. 
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in der Zeit die Schuld. Ein sakrales Vergehen laBt sich durch die vor- 
geschriebenen rituellen Handlungen siihnen, die verletzte Ehre 14Bt sich 
durch eine gesellschaftliche Zeremonie wiederherstellen — eine sittliche 
Schuld 1a8t sich nicht wiedergutmachen, denn ihre Folgen sind nicht auf- 
zuheben. So ist auch Schuld vom Leben nicht zu trennen. Jeder Schritt 
im Leben ist Unaufhebbarkeit, das ganze Leben Verschuldung. Wer sich 
der Verschuldung zu entziehen versucht, indem er sich dem Leben ent- 
zieht, versdumt sein Leben, ohne dadurch der Verschuldung zu entgehen. 
Das ist es, was Claudio in seiner letzten Stunde noch lernen mu8. Und zu 
diesem Zweck kehrt ihm sein Leben noch einmal zuriick. 

Aus dem Tod Gerettete erzahlen, wie ihnen in der letzten Sekunde 
vor dem Erléschen des BewuBtseins noch einmal ihr ganzes Leben in einer 
trauma™*igen Verkiirzung gegenwartig gewesen sei.’* ,,In ,Peer Gynt" ist 
eine rii..cende Szene, wo den alten Mann sein ganzes ungelebtes Leben, 
seine ungedachten Gedanken, die unausgesprochenen Worte vorwurfsvoll 
und traurig umschweben.“ (Loris 177) So etwa umkreisen den alternden 
Claudio ruhelos die Geister seines ungelebten Lebens und werden vom 
Tode hereingerufen, um das Leben von ihm zu fordern, das er ihnen 
vorenthalten hat. (In einem seltsamen Gleichklang von Idee und Motiv 
antwortet der friihen Weisheit des ,,Tor und Tod‘‘ vom Rande des 
Grabes die Geisterstimme des alten Ibsen aus seinem letzten Drama ,,;Wenn 
wir Toten erwachen“ mit jener letzten Vision eines alten Kiinstlers, der 
sich anklagt, tiber der Kunst das Leben vergessen zu haben. Auch an ihm 
hat sich der Verrat geracht und auch ihn sucht am Ende das versaumte 
Leben heim wie ein Gespenst, um mit ihm abzurechnen und ihn in einen 
verséhnenden Tod mitzunehmen: ,,Was unwiederbringlich verloren ist, 
sehen wir erst, wenn wir Toten erwachen, wir sehen, da8 wir wim 
gelebt haben“.) 

So zieht der geisterhafte Schattenzug, von der Geige des Todes 
hereingerufen, an Claudio voriiber: Die Mutter, deren Leben sich in 
Sorge um ihn verzehrte, und der er es nie gedankt hat; die Geliebte, der 
das Wenige, das er ihr gonnte, geniigte, um sie mit Gliick zu fiillen, und 
die er achtlos zuriickgelassen hat zu einem langen, leeren und traurigen 
Leben, in dem sie doch um nichts gebetet hat als 


in deiner Todesstund bei dir zu sein, 
Nicht grauenvoll, um dich zu qualen nicht, 
Nur wie wenn einer einen Becher Wein 
Austrinkt und fliichtig ihn der Duft gemahnt 


6s, 


An irgendwo vergessne leise Lust . . . “; 


der Freund, den er verhohnt und verraten hat, dem er die geliebte Frau 
entwendet und verbraucht wieder zugeworfen hat, und den er damit in 
ein Leben der Gefahr getrieben hat, in dem um ein hohes Ziel gewiirfelt 
wurde, und in einen gewaltsamen Tod, — und der doch mit seinem zer- 

18 Vgl. dazu schon eine friihe Tagebuchnotiz des Dichters vom 16. XII. 1891: 
»Das Erwachen des Gedachtnisses (Hypermnesie) im Traum, in Krankheit, Gefahr, 
in der Sterbestunde.“ (Corona IX, 667) 
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storten Leben dreimal selig ist gegen ihn. Denn er hat geliebt und gehaBt 
und gehandelt und ein Schicksal gehabt und damit sein Leben erfiillt wie 
alle, die fiir ihn gelebt haben und deren Leben er nur genutzt und ge- 
nossen hat. Es ist ein Zug von Schatten und doch sind sie wirklicher als er, 
der leere Tor: die Mutter mit ihrer hauslichen Luft alltaglicher Sorge, 
das Madchen mit ihrer aufgeopferten Liebe, der Freund mit dem strengen 
Profi) und der leidenschaftlichen Gebirde,'® wirklicher als er, der in ihrer 
Mitte nichts gefiihlt und nie gelebt hat. 

So richtet der Tod, ehe er erlésen kann, und damit ist das Problem aus 
dem psychologischen Zirkel heraus und herauf auf die moralische Ebene 
gehoben. Claudios Leiden ist nicht nur eine seelische Not sondern auch 
eine sittliche Schuld. Und darum nennen wir dieses Drama ein moralisches 
Drama, weil hier davon gesprochen wird, wie man leben soll. 

Wohl handelt es sich hier nicht um scholastisches Turnier zwischen 
allegorischen Tugenden und Lastern wie in der Moralitat des Mittelalters. 
Auch ist es nicht wie in der moralisierenden Dichtung spaterer Jahrhun- 
derte abgesehen auf die Entgegensetzung guter und béser Menschen oder 
Handlungen. Claudio ist kein Bésewicht, noch nicht einmal ein Bésewicht 
sondern nur ein Tor. Er hat den Raum zwischen Gut und Bése iiberhaupt 
niemals betreten, sondern er lebt noch wie ein Kind diesseits von Gut und 
Bose, unschuldig sozusagen, freilich mit einer schiitteren, stockigen Un- 
schuld. Nicht irgend ein einzelnes béses Tun ist seine Verfehlung, son- 
dern daB er iiberhaupt niemals im Kraftfeld der Lebensmiachte gestanden 
ist, die immer polar sind: ,,Gut und Bose“, ,,Lieben und Hassen“, ,,Lust 
und Pein“, ,,Nehmen und Geben“, ,,Gebunden werden und Binden“. Er 
hat das Leben eines Kindes gefiihrt, aber im Alter und Stand des Mannes. 
Und als solcher ist er Verantwortungen eingegangen, auch ohne es zu 
wissen und zu wollen, ist Sohn, Freund, Geliebter gewesen. Bisher wuBte 
er wohl, daB sein Leben ihm selbst weder Gewinn noch GenuB gebracht 
hat. Nun erst erfaéhrt er, daB es auch eine Schuld gegen andere ge- 
wesen ist. 

Wenn Claudio dies lernt, dann geschieht es zugleich mit der ganzen 
Harte des Zu Spat. Aber daB er es iiberhaupt erfahrt, da8 er sich wenig- 
stens dem Tode stellt und sich ihm nicht entzieht, wie er sich dem Leben 
entzogen hatte, und daB er das Urteil des Todes annimmt, das macht ihn 
wenigstens zum Tode frei. ,,Worin liegt eigentlich seine Heilung? Da’ 
der Tod das erste wahrhaftige Ding ist, das ihm begegnet, das erste Ding, 
dessen tiefe Wahrhaftigkeit er zu fassen imstande ist. Ein Ende aller 
Liigen, Relativititen und Gaukelspiele. Davon strahlt dann auf alles 
andere Verklarung aus.“ *° Der Tod ist, wenn schon nicht eine Erfahrung 
der Wirklichkeit, so doch wenigstens eine wirkliche Erfahrung, und das 
in solchem MaBe, daB sein ganzes Leben demgegeniiber schattenhaft wird. 

19 Die George-Maske ist nicht zu verkennen wie auch spater oft, wenn in Hof- 


mannsthals Werk der Handelnde dem Betrachtenden gegeniibergestellt wird, vgl. 
Pierre — Jaffier, aber auch Odipus — Kreon und, ganzlich verschoben, Olivier — Sigis- 


mund (im ,,Turm“). 
20 Tagebuch vom 4. I. 1894 (Corona IX, S. 579). 
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Diese gelebte Todesstunde enthalt mehr Leben als die ganze ungelebte 
_Lebensfrist. Und damit wird Claudio zum Tode reif. Mit dem Leben 
im Reinen, verliert fiir ihn der Tod seine Schrecken. So gibt er sich 
willig hin. 

Und damit erreicht Claudio den Punkt, an dem die getrennten Le- 
benslinien sich wieder vereinigen, wo das zuriickgelegte Leben das vor- 
laufige einholt, wo Zukunft und Vergangenheit zusammenfallen und nichts 
mehr ist als reine und erfiillte Gegenwart. Hatte der Tod ihn leben ge- 
lehrt, so enthiillt ihm nun das Leben — den Tod. Denn der Tod ist nichts 
anderes als das Leben. Damit wechselt der Tod sein Gesicht. Er nimmt 
die schreckende Maske ab und zeigt ein. freundliches Antlitz. Und damit 
wechselt er auch sein Amt. Aus dem Richer und Richter wird ein 
Erloser. 

Wir sagten: den Tod fiirchtet nur, wer das Leben gefiirchtet hat. 
Dann ist, wer tief und stark gelebt hat auch mit dem Tode vertraut. Ihm 
ist der Tod nicht ein am Ende der Lebensspanne von aufen hereinbrechen- 
der Unfall. Er ist ihm stets nahe gewesen, und nicht nur wie der Christ 
sich mitten im Leben schon ,,vom Tode umfangen“ fiihlt, als eine standige 
MOglichkeit sondern als eine allgegenwartige Wirklichkeit: 

»»Wenn in der lauen Sommerabendfeier 
Durch goldne Luft ein Blatt herabgeschwebt, 
Hat dich mein Wehen angeschauert, 

Das traumhaft um die reifen Dinge webt; 
Wenn Uberschwellen der Gefiihle 

Mit warmer Flut die Seele zitternd fiillte, 
Wenn sich im plétzlichen Durchzucken 
Das Ungeheure als verwandt enthiillte, 
Und du, hingebend dich im groBen Reigen, 
Die Welt empfingest als dein _— 

In jeder wahrhaft groBen Stunde, 

Die schauern deine Erdenform gemacht, 
Hab ich dich angeriihrt.im Seelengrunde 
Mit heiliger geheimnisvoller Macht.“ 

Je tiefer das Leben, desto naher ist der Tod. Er ist es, der die Seele 
weitet, ihre Schale sprengt und sie dem All verbindet. Und darum ist er 
nicht ein Feind des Lebens sondern eine diesem innewohnende Macht 
und mit dem Leben verschwistert und verbiindet. Und wenn dieser Tod 
einen Schauer weckt, so ist es kein anderer als der, den das groBe Leben 
hervorruft.”* 

Ein dunkles Wort des Heraklit klingt hier auf: Dionysos und Hades 
sind eins und dasselbe. Und wirklich, das ist nicht mehr der Tod der 
Totentinze, nicht der christliche Tod, der hier den Menschen antritt, der 
Siinde Sold und der Bote des letzten Gerichts, — ,,kein Gerippe“ *? son- 
dern ,,aus des Dionysos, der Venus Sippe ein groBer Gott der Seele“, 

21 Uber diesen der ganzen Generation vertrauten Gedanken der Immanenz des 
Todes handelt dann philosophisch Georg Simmel im ,,Rembrandt“, 2. Aufl. 1919, 


S. 68 ff. 
22 kein Gerippe“ auch Loris, S. 95. 
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»--+-Micht der grauenhafte 
Junker Tod des Mittelalters, 
Nein, ein andrer.... 
....mit tragisch siissem Lacheln 
Schwermutsvoll wie traurig schéne 
Dunkelgliihende Musik: der 
Tod der griechischen Tragédie, 
Ein Verwandter des Adonis“?* 


wie er in dem unvollendeten Trauerspiel ,,Ascanio und Gioconda“ das un- 
selige Liebespaar einholen und erldsen sollte. Der diese Verse ge- 
schrieben hat, hat Nietzsches ,,Geburt der Tragédie“ gelesen. Und ge- 
fiihrt von Nietzsche und Wagner ist die ganze sogenannte ,,neuroman- 
tische“ Generation des Jahrhundertendes dem Kulte eines Todesgottes ver- 
schworen, der ,,Musik geworden“ ist. Er geleitet fiir eine Weile auch den 
jungen Hofmannsthal.”* 

Freilich, dieser Tod Claudios ist kein richtiger Tod sondern ein Myste- 
rientod. Er ist nicht das Ende sondern der Anfang des Lebens und das 
Sterben nur Schmerz und Schauer einer neuen Geburt. Es ist dieser Tod, 
dem sich spater bei Hofmannsthal Ariadne ergeben wird, und der doch 
eigentlich Bacchus ist und kommt, die Erstarrte aufzuschmelzen zu einem 
neuen Leben. Es ist der Tod, der schon im Jahr nach dem ,,Tor und Tod“, 
in der ,,Alkestis“ (die iiberhaupt eine Art heidnischen Gegenstiicks zum 
» Lor und Tod“ ist) den Admet von der Todesangst heilen und zu einem 
hdheren Leben erlésen wird. Nicht um das Sterben sondern um einen 
» Wiedergeburtsprozess“ *° geht es in unserem Spiel. 

Der Tod ist nicht auBer dem Leben sondern sein tiefster Grund. Und 
so ist auch die Erscheinung, die den Toren so erschreckt nur die letzte sei- 
ner Tauschungen. Wenn er sie von aufen herantreten sieht, so ist das 
nur, weil er auBerhalb des Lebens steht, weil er sich als BewuBtsein von 
seinem eigenen Leben abgetrennt hat. Der Tod ist dieses sein verstossenes 
und vergessenes Leben, das (wie ,,Odipus and die Sphinx“) als Racher und 
als Retter wiederkehrt. Das ware, von seinem BewuBtsein aus gesehen, frei- 
lich von auBen, in Wirklichkeit aber aus dem innersten tiefsten Grunde 
seines Wesens. Die Erlésung kommt immer aus einem Jenseits, aber hier 
kommt sie nicht aus jenem Driiben, in das Claudio so hilflos hiniiber- 
starrte, sondern aus dem Drinnen. Und was sich vor dem Tode so ent- 
setzte, war nur sein BewuBtsein, und was sich gegen ihn wehrte, war sein 

23 Uber diese sap OT des christlichen und des antiken Todes in der Klas- 
sik vgl. die schéne Abhandlung von Walter Rehm, Gétterstille und Gottertrauer, 
Jahrbuch des Freien Deutscnen Hochstifts 1931, S. 246 ff. (Siehe auch Josef Schatz, 
Antikes Gut in Hofmannsthals ,,Tor und Tod“, in: Cimbria, Dortmund 1926, S. 133-39.) 

24 Anstatt dieses Motiv hier zu verfolgen, kann ich hier nur auf die wichtigsten 
Fundstellen verweisen: die Gedichte ,,Eriebnis“ und ,,Nox ——— gravida", den 
» Lod des Tizian“ und die ,,Frau im Fenster“, die Rolle des Wahnsinnigen im ,,Klei- 
nen Welttheater“, die ,,Alkestis“ und die ,,Ariadne“. 

25 Vgl. Hofmannsthals Tagebuch 1916 (Corona VI, S.78). — Zu diesem ganzen 
Komplex jetzt die richtige Auffassung bei Karl J. Naef, iy, i Hofmannsthals 


Wesen und Werk, Ziirich-Leipzig 1938, S. 56 ff. Die obige lung war schon 
einige Jahre vor dem Erscheinen von Naefs Buch niedergeschrieben. 
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BewuBtsein und was nun hier stirbt — das einzige, was iiberhaupt zu ster- 
-ben vermag — ist das BewuBtsein.2* Und was wir ,,sterben“ nennen ist 
nichts als ,,im UnbewuBten untersinken“, wie der Tod des Tizian genannt 
worden war: die Uberflutung des BewuBtseins durch das UnbewuBte, das 
aus der Tiefe heraufsteigt, aus der Vergangenheit hereinstiirzt, die Riegel 
sprengt und den Gefangenen befreit. Und das ist nun Claudios Sterben: 
ein Gleichnis fiir das Mysterium der Verwandlung, Erlésung und neuen 
Geburt. Und das ist hier der Tod: Name und Gestalt des unbewuBten 
Lebens. 

Man hat Hofmannsthals ,,Tor und Tod“ mit dem ,,Werther“ ver- 
glichen *? und mit groBem Recht. Beide Dichtungen sprechen eine Not 
der Zeit-in der Gestalt einer persénlichen Not aus. Und darum haben sie 
auch das Schicksal gemeinsam, daB sie zu Lebzeiten ihrer Dichter einer- 
seits von allen ihren Werken am weitesten gedrungen sind und anderer- 
seits am starksten ihr populares Bild bestimmt haben. Man weiB, wie z. B. 
fiir Napoleon Goethe ausschlieBlich der Dichter des ,,Werther“ war. So 
ist Hofmannsthal noch heute selbst fiir Verfasser von Literaturgeschichten 
vorziiglich der Dichter des ,, Tor und Tod“. Und wie Goethe mit Werther 
so hat man der Einfachheit halber Hofmannsthal mit Claudio identifiziert 
und ein ganzes reifes und reiches Manneswerk hat dagegen nichts ver- 
mocht. 

Der, dem es nicht gegeben ist, dichterische Werke mit Verstandnis zu 
lesen, hat heute an den Briefen des jungen Hofmannsthal die Gelegenheit 
die Giiltigkeit dieses Klischees nachzupriifen. Er wird dort einem un- 
heimlich begabten und bezaubernden aber sonst durchaus normalen jun- 
gen Menschen begegnen, voller Unschuld und Ubermut, der einfache und 
schlichte Dinge fast noch lieber hat als die seltenen und ausgesuchten, der 
gesellig ist bis zum Exzess, der auf dem Land so zu Hause ist wie in der 
groBen Stadt, der mit Hingabe reitet, radfahrt, segelt und Tennis spielt, 
und der sich auch den dunklen Seiten und den harten Erfahrungen des 
Lebens nicht entzieht. Diese Briefe bestatigen den Protest, den Hof- 
mannsthal spater seinem Tagebuch einverleibte (10. X. 1906): ,,Sonder- 
barer endlos wiederholter Vorwurf meiner ersten Produktion gegeniiber, 
da8 sie aus einer egotistischen dsthetischen Einsamkeit, einer unmensch- 
lichen, der Sympathie baren Natur hervorgehe. In ,Gestern* und ,Tod‘ 
handelt es sich eben gerade um das Finden eines hoéheren Verhiltnisses 
zu den Menschen. Man muB diese Gedichte so oberflachlich als nur 
méglich auffassen, um das nicht herauszufiihlen. Es wire auch sonderbar, 
wenn es mir an Verhaltnis zu den Menschen fehlen sollte. Das Gefahr- 

26 Vgl. Schopenhauers Lehre, da® die Todesfurcht auf einem Irrtum beruhe, 
namlich einer falschen Identifikation unseres Selbst mit seiner irdischen Erscheinung. 
Nur die Individuation stirbt, unser eigentliches Wesen kann nicht sterben, wird viel. 
mehr durch den Tod erst befreit. Oder wie eine Tagebuchnotiz des Dichters es mit 
Begriffen aus der ,,Geburt der Tragédie“ formuliert: ,,Der —— Grundmythos: 


die in Individuen zerstiickelte Welt sehnt sich nach Einheit. Dionysos Zagreus will 


wiedergeboren werden.“ (Vom 17. XII. 1893, Corona IX, S. 679.) 
27 Ernst Feise, Gestalt und Problem des Toren in Hugo von Hofmannsthals Werk, 


Germanic Review III, 1928, p. 228. 
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liche und Verwirrende meiner Jugend war, da® zu viele solche Ver- 
haltnisse da waren, zu subtile, und ihre Objekte zum Teil Menschen, die 
irrationale Briiche waren. Meine Phantasie und mein Gemiit waren in 
Gefahr, sich an den fremden Existenzen, mit denen sie sich beladen hatten, 
zu tiberheben, wie Fohlen, wenn sie zu friih an den Pflug gespannt wer- 
den.’ Und dann rechnet er vor, wie seine GroBvater und GroBmiitter, 
die Mutter und der Vater gesellige und in der Mitte von sozialen Be- 
ziehungen stehende Menschen gewesen sind — ,,wo soll da der Einsame, 
Weltscheue herkommen?“ 27# 

Nun begegnet man nach langem Lesen wohl auch einmal in den Brie- 
fen Zeugnissen der Depression, die zeigen daB ihm die Anfechtungen 
Claudios nicht fremd sind.?* Solche Anwandlungen zugleich mit dem 
Bediirfnis sie zu zerlegen und zu enthiillen waren ja auch in seiner Genera- 
tion an der Tagesordnung. Er begegnete ihnen in den Menschen, mit 
denen er umging und in den Biichern, die er las. Seelische Impotenz und 
Insuffizienz zur Schau zu stellen, sich zu spiegeln und zu beichten ist das 
Grundthema der Kiinstler- und Lebemannerromane der Dekadenz. In 
diesem Bekenntnisdrang kreuzt sich in einer eigentiimlichen Weise der 
Narzissmus des asthetischen Menschen mit dem Wahrheitsfanatismus der 
groBen Moralisten des Jahrhundertendes: Nietzsches, Ibsens und Tolstois. 
Es ware ein Wunder, wenn der junge Hofmannsthal nicht die gleichen 
Tatbestinde auch in sich gefunden hatte und das Bediirfnis sie poetisch zu 
beichten, und wenn er nicht auch im Eifer der Beichte der Versuchung 
erlegen ware sich an der Schwere seiner Siinde und der Wahrhaftigkeit 
seines Bekenntnisses ein wenig zu berauschen. Man muB nicht vergessen, 
daB der Claudio von einem geschrieben worden, der fast noch ein Knabe 
ist. Der ,,for und Tod“ mit seinem Ubereifer und seinem leichten Hang 
zum Pathos ist das Erzeugnis einer Jugend, die ,,gern mit groBen Worten 
ficht“, und die spater im ,,WeiBen Facher“ von der Weisheit einer alten 
Frau so anmutig beschamt werden wird. Man muB sehr unschuldig sein, 
um sich so schlecht, und sehr jung, um sich so alt vorzukommen. ,,It ex- 
hibits the characteristic mark of a juvenile poem, the general suggestion 
that the author is thousand years old.“‘ Diese Worte, die G. K. Chesterton 
von Robert Brownings Erstlings ,,Pauline“ sagt,® passen auch auf Hof- 
mannsthals Friihwerk. Und iiberhaupt besteht zwischen den beiden Ge- 
dichten eine groBe Ahnlichkeit: eine furchtbare Selbstanklage am, ja 
eigentlich vor dem Beginn des Lebens, an der die Wahrhaftigkeit gréBer 
ist als die Wahrheit. 

Nur selten hat Hofmannsthal Seelisches so unmittelbar blobgelegt. 
Nur wenige von Hofmannsthals Gestalten, Andrea vielleicht und Jaffer 
und Kreon, sagen so ungehemmt Ich. Nie mehr hat Hofmannsthal ein 
ganzes Gedicht so subjekiv angelegt, nie mehr mit solchem Pathos den 
Mantel der ,,groBen Konfession“ um sich geschlagen, wenn er auch nie 


27a Corona VI, S. 588 f.' 

28 Vgl. die Briefe an Edgar Karg vom 30. V. 1893 in Briefe 1890-1901 (1935) 
und an George vom 24. VII. 1902 im Briefwechsel George-Hofmannsthal. 

2° G. K. Chesterton, Robert Browning, London 1936, p. 20. 
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aufgehért hat, aus seinem Selbst zu schépfen. Aber obwohl es darauf gar- 
nicht ankommt, haben sich alle, denen die Indiskretion die halbe Kunst 
_ ist, der Gleichung Hofmannsthal-Claudio bemiachtigt, um ihrer Liistern- 
heit nach der Intimsphare des Dichters genugzutun. 

Aber wenn man somit den Dichter auf Grund der Anklage, die er 
gegen Claudio erhob, verurteilte, befand man sich nicht nur in einem Irr- 
tum iiber die Person Hofmannsthals sondern auch in einer Unkenntnis 
des Verhiltnisses zwischen dem Dichter und seinem Geschépf. Gewiss 
schépfen die Dichter seit hundertfiinfzig oder zweihundert Jahren aus 
dem Vorrat ihrer inneren Moglichkeiten. Und so ist auch Claudio eine 
Moglichkeit seines Schépfers. Aber Dichter hei®t eben das: das Még- 
liche in den Stand der Wirklichkeit iiberfiihren. Darum ist eine dichte- 
rische Gestalt immer zugleich mehr und weniger als der Dichter: Mehr, 
indem sie nun wirklich ist, ganz und immer, was der Dichter nur még- 
lich, teils und gelegentlich ist, — weniger, denn sie ist nur einer der Schat- 
ten, die ohne Zahl und Namen in seiner Seele hausen, wie die Ungeborenen 
im Berge des Volksglaubens, dem er andere an das Licht vorausgesandt 
hatte, dem er andere nachsenden wird, und doch: zu welcher Ansehnlich- 
keit die obere Schar auch wachsen wird, so gering ist sie gegen das innere 
Getiimmel derer, die nach Geburt und Gestalt sich sehnen — alle ihm 
verwandt, keiner ihm gleich. 

Ein Dichter, selbst wenn er sich diese héchst undichterische Aufgabe 
stellte, kann sich nicht selbst protratieren, so wenig wie man sich am 
eigenen Schopf aus dem Sumpf ziehen kann. Es wird immer ein Uber- 
schuB bleiben: der, der den Portratierten portratiert. Goethe ist gewiss 
Werther, aber er ist mehr, er ist auch der Dichter des Werther. Und so 
ist Hofmannsthal gewiss Claudio, aber mehr als das: er ist der Dichter 
und der Richter des Claudio. Und das hat man fast stets iibersehen, daB 
dem Claudio hier der Prozess gemacht wird und daB der Dichter nicht 
nur als der Angeklagte sondern auch als der Anklager auftritt. Man hat 
das Selbstbildnis gesehen, das Selbstgesprich belauscht, aber das Selbst- 
gericht verkannt. 

Wenn also Hofmannsthal sich hier mit Claudio identifiziert, tut er 
es, um sich damit von ihm zu distanzieren. Er hat eine seiner Moglich- 
keiten, die sich gelegentlich bedrohlich in den Vordergrund gedrangt 
haben mag, als Figur von sich abgelést und gleichsam in effigie hinge- 
richtet. Damit ist die Gefahr freilich nicht Goethisch iiberwunden son- 
dern nur gebannt. Es unterscheidet Hofmannsthals seelische Konstitution 
von der Goethes, daB er mehr chronische Leiden als akute Krisen aufweist. 
Claudio ist ein Leiden Hofmannsthals, das hier zum ersten Mal als Krank- 
heitsbild abgegrenzt wird, aber das damit noch nicht abgetan ist (wie etwa 
fiir Goethe die Werther-Krise mit dem ,,Werther“ erledigt ist), sondern 
das ihn sein halbes Leben lang begleiten wird, und das am Ende iiberhaupt 
nicht iiberwunden sondern verwandelt wird: aus einer Not in ein Heil. 

Die Distanzierung erfolgt dabei aber nicht nur faktisch wie im 
» Werther“ durch den psychologischen Prozess der ,,Generalbeichte“ son- 
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dern auch ausdriicklich durch das sittliche Gericht. Und das ist es, was 
ihn von den neurasthenischen Beichten der Dekadenz unterscheidet,*° daB 
es den unfruchtbaren Zirkeltanz der Selbstreflexion sprengt und mit ernster 
Entschiedenheit das moralische Problem anvisiert. Es wird noch nicht 
gelést, aber mit innerer Sicherheit wird sein Ort umschritten und damit 
die Krankheit isoliert. 


Mit der gleichen Entschiedenheit wie dem Claudio hat Hofmannsthal 
der zeitgendssischen Dekadenz den sittlichen Prozess gemacht. Schon in 
seinem ersten Essay, der Studie iiber Paul Bourgets Roman ,,La Physio- 
logie de Amour“, empfiehlt der noch nicht Siebzehnjahrige dem Lebens- 
kranken (der iibrigens den Namen Claude tragt) einen Weg zur Heilung, 
namlich: ,,Naivetat, ingenuité, simplicitas, die Einfachheit, Einheit der 
Seele im Gegensatz zur Zweiseelenkrankheit, also Selbsterziehung des 
ganzen Menschen,“ mehr noch: ,,es gibt auch eine Idee, eine Verpflich- 
tung, die das Leben so ganz ausfiillen kann . . . “* Von seinem Aufsatz 
tiber die Praraffaeliten sagt Hofmannsthal selbst in einem Briefe aus dem 
Sommer 1894, daB er darin ,,von dem etwas leeren Asthetizismus ins 
Religiés-Sittliche hiniiberzuleiten versuche.“ Denn es scheine ihm ,,sehr 
darauf anzukommen, daB die Kunst vom Standpunkt des Lebens be- 
trachtet werde.“ *? 

Vollig entschieden ist die erste Auseinandersetzung mit D’Annunzio, 
die, kurz nach dem ,,Tor und Tod“ geschrieben, hier in einiger Lange 
zitiert werden muB, weil sie geradezu ein Kommentar zu der Dichtung 
ist: ,,Die sémtlichen merkwiirdigen Biicher von D’Annunzio“, heibt es 
hier, ,,hatten ihr Befremdliches, ja, wenn man will, Entsetzliches und Grau- 
enhaftes darin, daB sie von einem geschrieben waren, der nicht im Leben 
stand ...Es waren durchaus Erlebnisse eines, der mit dem Leben nie etwas 
anderes zu. tun gehabt hat als das Anschauen. Das brachte etwas Medu- 
senhaftes in die Biicher, etwas von dem Tod durch Erstarren, den allzu 
weit aufgerissene, allzu wissende Augen tings um sich streuen. Und alle 
Manner und alle Frauen in diesen Biichern sahen einander leben zu und 
téteten einander wie die Medusa . . . Und in ihren iiberwachen, sehenden 
Képfen wuBten sie alle Zeichen des Lebens. Aber sie wuften nicht, was 
an alledem dran ist. Sie waren wie Schatten. Sie waren ganz ohne Kraft. 
Denn di. Kraft, zu leben, ist ein Mysterium. Je starker und je hochmiti- 
ger einer in seinen wachen Traumen ist, desto schwacher kann er im Le- 
ben sein, so schwach, daB es fast nicht zu sagen ist, unfahig zum Herrschen 
und zum Dienen, unfahig zu lieben und Liebe zu nehmen, zum Schlechte- 
sten zu schlecht, zum Leichtesten zu schwach. Die Handlungen, die er 
hinter sich bringt, geh6ren nicht ihm, die Worte, die er redet, kommen 
nicht aus ihm heraus, er geht fortan wie ein Gespenst unter den Lebendi- 
gen, alles fliegt durch ihn hindurch wie Pfeile durch einen Schatten und 
Schein. Es kann einer hier sein und doch nicht im Leben sein: vollig ein 





30 Tolstois ,,Kreutzersonate“ ist wohl das einzige zeitgendssische Gegenstiick. 
51 Loris, S.64 und 65. 
82 Briefe 1890 - 1901, S. 103. 
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Mysterium ist es, was ihn auf einmal umwirft und zu einem solchen 
_macht, der nun erst schuldig wird und unschuldig werden kann, nun erst 
Kraft haben und Schénheit. Denn vorher konnte er weder gute noch bése 
Kraft haben und gar keine Schénheit; dazu war er viel zu nichtig, da doch 
Schénheit erst entsteht, wo eine Kraft und eine Bescheidenheit ist. Ins 
Leben kommt ein Mensch dadurch, daB er etwas tut. Und die Manner 
und die Frauen in den Biichern von D’Annunzio tun nichts. Ja sie sind 
ganz und gar unfahig zu erkennen, was denn das Tun ist, und warum das 
das einzige Gute ist. Auch wenn durch sie etwas geschieht, so haben sie 
es nicht getan; sie denken nur dazu. Es hangt aber das ganze Leben an 
der geheimnisvollen Verkniipfung von Denken und Tun. Nur wer etwas 
will, erkennt das Leben. Von dem Willenlosen und Unfahigen kann es 
garnicht erkannt werden . . . Und gerade auf den Willenlosen und Un- 
tatigen haben die Dichter, welche die letzten zwei Jahrzehnte traurig und 
niedrig widerspiegeln, ihre Welt gestellt.“ ** 

Diese Worte fiihren freilich auch schon weit itiber unser Gedicht 
hinaus. Sie enthalten neben der Deutung des Claudio schon die Keime des 
Kreon (in ,,Odipus und die Sphinx“) und nehmen mehr voraus als der 
Zwanzigjahrige mit dem Wuchs seines Lebens und dem Wurf seines 
Werkes schon ausfiillen kann. Da behalt der Tod (Mors sive Vita) noch 
das letzte Wort und nicht die Tat. Die Moralitat wird iiberstrahlt vom 
Mysterium. Der Tod ist hier noch der letzte Trost, aber er ist nicht der 
tiefste Ernst. Er ist ein Ausweg, keine Lésung. Hofmannsthal wird da- 
von zuriickkommen. 

In einem dramatischen Plan, ,,Das Urteil des Bocchoris“, an dem Hof- 
mannsthal vor dem ,,Tor und Tod“ arbeitete, und von dem im NachlaB 
Entwiirfe enthalten sind, ware eine Art Palinodie zum ,,Tor und Tod“ 
entstanden. Hier sollte ein ganzes Volk, das dem Traum verfallen und 
einem mystischen Kult des Todes ergeben ist, durch seinen jungen und 
weisen K6nig zur Wirklichkeit und zum Leben erzogen werden. Wie 
man sein Leben versdumen kann, indem man nicht an den Tod denkt, so 
kann man es auch verséumen, indem man nur an den Tod denkt. Die 
Todesversunkenheit mu8 iiberwunden werden wie die Traumbefangen- 
heit. Auf den Raum zwischen Traum und Tod kommt nun alles an. Im 
» Lor und Tod“ ist es noch eine schmale Schwelle. Er wird im folgenden 
Werk wachsen und sich erfiillen mit sittlicher, wirklicher Welt. 


38 Loris, S. 104 ff. 
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I 


In Nietzsche’s own estimate, an author has achieved the most for- 
tunate lot when all the inspiring emotions and enlightening thoughts once 
alive in him continue to live in his writings, when he, though but grey 
ashes, has his fire preserved and carried everywhere. In view of the 
extent of his penetration into German life and letters, Nietzsche would 
seem to have realized this end. 

But, ever since Nietzsche’s first book, The Birth of Tragedy out of 
the Spirit of Music, aroused a small circle of music lovers and scholars 
some seventy years ago, his thoughts have provoked such multiformity 
of interpretation that it is difficult to ignore, and easy to misjudge him. 
An appraisal uf Nietzsche’s significance for modern German literature 
has to take into account not only the gain which literature has derived 
from the discovery of his energy, but also the loss which has resulted 
from the failure to harness it. He has affected the most heterogeneous 
“schools”, opponents and disciples alike. There have been published 
“mythologies” as well as irate and studious condemnations of the man and 
his writings. As in the case of Shakespeare, his ascendency in German 
letters has been promoted as much by denunciation as by eulogy. Looked 
upon variously as comedian or genius, monster or saint, Nietzsche has had 
the effect of a virus for some, a vitamine for others. 

Moreover, impressions derived from Nietzsche’s personality and life 
blur and will continue to blur the Nietzsche picture which is a part of 
the historical reality of the modern world. Nietzsche’s arrogant and im- 
perious manner of talking at his reader, the seeming incoherence and in- 
_consistency of his observations, however striking they may be, his unin- 
hibited mocking at cherished values, his unsocial attitude, his cynicism, 
his oracular pose, the circumstances of his sickness and death, — these and 
similar features create a barrier of personal resentment that cannot be 
disregarded. 

As a human being he craves sympathy and communication; but he 
jeers at those from whom he might receive it. He argues his point with 
breathless impatience; frustrated, he praises the virtues of waiting. He as- 
sails the institutions of modern life; when he is taken seriously, he offers 
ideals of the past or possibilities of the future. Entranced with his picture 
of “life”, he is opposed to any form of dogmatism to such a degree that 
his own views coalesce into a new dogma. 

Such ambiguity is not confined to Nietzsche himself; it is transmitted 
to his readers as well. They may feel summoned by his call for a “fuller 
life”, however vague it may seem; or they may resent being included in 
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his sneering condemnations of the “all-too-many”, the “culture philistines”, 
the “birds of prey”, and other unsavory creatures. And as Nietzsche him- 
self scarcely exempts any field of human life and endeavor from his au- 
thoritative criticism, his readers may feel equally free to select those dicta 
from his writings that suit their own tastes and purposes. 

More serious is the dilemma arising from his technique of presentation. 
Nietzsche is generally known by his slogans, designed for immediate and 
spectacular effect. Slogans are emotional stimuli, — substitutes for reason- 
ing. Rarely do they permit insight into the chain of reasoning or into the 
circumstances which produced them. In his use of slogans Nietzsche 
offers a strange paradox: whereas he professes to despise the “many”, he 
appeals precisely to them in the “ye” of his oratorical tirades; and while 
he means to startle his readers into rational awareness, he hypnotizes them 
into emotional reactions. . 

Nietzsche is the most harmful interpreter of his own philosophy. 
Since the lucidity of his observations seems to make interpretation un- 
necessary, he is quoted more often than he is read or studied. Frequently 
he appears to offer solutions where he merely points out problems. He is 
a thinker to whom not existence itself, but its cultural forms and institu- 
tions, have become questionable. In this respect he is not without parallels 
among the thinkers of the 19th century. Writers who have confessed to 
Nietzsche’s influence may owe their beliefs as well to ideas of Goethe, 
Schopenhauer, Darwin, Hegel, Marx, Ibsen, Dostoyevsky, Freud or other 
makers of modern thinking. Criticism of the modern world and redefini- 
tion of human values is too familiar a theme of recent centuries to be 
credited to Nietzsche alone. It is rather the intensity and the peculiar 
articulation of this theme which renders him significant in our times. 

II 

The didactic impulse. Nietzsche’s personality is characterized by his 
didactic temperament. There was something of the old “Hofmeister” in 
him. He resembled in more ways than one the makers of German litera- 
ture who, in the 18th century, sublimated the vexations and tribulations 
which they experienced as lowly tutors into the brilliance of poetic ideals. 
Some were broken and never adjusted themselves to the ways of society: 
Hamann, Lenz, Hélderlin. Some were strengthened by their trials and 
emerged as intellectual leaders: Klopstock, Lessing, Herder, Schiller. In 
his intellectual career Nietzsche repeated their failures as well as their 
successes. But no such profession was open to him, which would have 
moulded his character, and for which he would have qualified by family 
background, schooling, and personal desires, had he been born in 1744. 
Instead, he remained absorbed in himself and, in the confines of this ques- 
tionable security, fostered the ambitions of an educator to the very end 
of his rational existence. His position at Basle never satisfied these am- 
bitions; he wanted disciples, not students. When they were denied him, 
he directed his tutorial zeal toward the social world, Germany, Europe, 


Modern Man. 
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Nietzsche was a moralist, like the German poets of the 18th century. 
He viewed existence in the light of an ideal, the Superman. However, 
~ he did not have the ideals of a transcendentalist who believes in the Good, 
the True, the Beautiful; but he derived his values from that which is, 
Existence. In that respect he differs from the German idealists, and his 
writings resemble, in subject matter, form, and outlook, those of the 
moralising humanists of the Renaissance: Erasmus, Montaigne, Bacon, 
Gracian. These men, too, scrutinized the moral ideals of their times and, 
by exposing their limitations, encouraged a moderately indulgent attitude 
toward human passions. But they wrote for young aristocrats, for ma- 
turing “men of the world”, who were supported by the prestige of their 
class, and for whom the humanistic “knowledge of man” meant “power”, 
the indispensable weapon for the vita politica and its polite treacheries. 

Nietzsche’s essays and aphorisms still reflect the aspirations of the 
humanists of the Renaissance; but they are the works of an author who 
has become sceptical of his public and lost faith in the significance of the 
scholar. His potential readers were the intellectual members of the 
bourgeoisie, bookreaders and poets, artists, teachers, and critics, not fu- 
ture statesmen, generals, merchants, financiers or other makers of public 
decisions. His readers were those who are excluded from the world of 
political action and who are devoted to an aesthetic ideal, cultivate “Bil- 
dung” and defend the “dignity of man”. They are like the poet in Schil- 
ler’s melancholy allegory, who comes too late to share in the partition of 
the earth. 

Nietzsche’s position is shown in his Unzeitgemife Betrachtungen 
(Reflections out of Season), the series of lectures which he delivered at 
Basle for the purpose of defining the objectives of humanistic education 
in modern times. They mark his transition from the field of classical 
scholarship (The Birth of Tragedy) to that of philosophy as a guide to 
life (Human, All-too-Human). 

The poetic impulse. Nietzsche was too late to be a humanist and too 
much out of accord with his times to accept learning as an end in itself. 
Thus he became a poet, out of revenge for his inability to become a 
scholar. The poet and the moralist in him were in constant conflict. 
The role of the moralist he considered his calling; he was a poet against 
his will. It is a question whether intensity of emotions or talent for 
communicating these emotions distinguishes the poet from other people. 
Nietzsche suspected the first; for in spite of his brilliant style and his 
capacity to express the most delicate sensations, he distrusted poets with 
their questionable power through words. They pretend to omer truth, 
while they are subject to inspiration: 


ae Rees, “der Wahrheit Freier?. . 

Nur Narr! Nur Dichter! 

Nur Buntes redend, 

aus Narrenlarven bunt herausredend, 
herumsteigend auf liignerischen Wortbriicken, 
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auf Liigen-Regenbogen 
zwischen falschen Himmeln 
herumschweifend, herumschleichend — 
nur Narr! nur Dichter! (VIII, 409)' 
And yet Nietzsche wrote poetry. The titles of his books have a melo- 
dramatic appeal, too poetic to be philosophical or scientific. He wrote 
ems which often anticipated in one image the thought of later philoso- 
phical syllogisms. The poetic style of Zarathustra creates an atmosphere 
by which the reader is enchanted, even though he might not understand 
Nietzsche’s doctrines. Poetry was a temptation for Nietzsche; as Goethe 
says, it embodies “den Drang nach Wahrheit und die Lust am Trug”. 
The truth as sought by philosophers is presented by poets in metaphors. 
Thus, Nietzsche accepts “des Dichters Sehnsiichte”, the yearning of the 
poet to observe and unmask the “God” and the “Sheep” in man, his ideals 
and his instincts. As a poet Nietzsche is therefore ironical, persuasive, 
restless, provocative, a zealot at all times, whether he tells of an envisioned 
goal for mankind, or of his own personal inspirations. But he does not 
subscribe to the concept of the poet who remains aloof from his times, 
and who “strives to create the ideal out of the union of the possible and 
the necessary” (Schiller). His is a different type of poetry: 
“Not to every one who harbors this ideal within himself is 
given the creative calm and the great sense of patience, to impress 
it upon the silent stone or to pour it into the sober word and en- 
trust it to the faithful hands of time. Much too rash to move 
through this peaceful medium, his divine creative urge often 
rushes into the immediate present and . . . aspires to transform 
the formless matter of the social world. Sympathetic as a human 
being, he is struck with the misfortune of mankind, more deeply 
with its humiliation, and with the burning desire of such ener- 
getic souls, he clamors for action. . . . The pure moral urge is 
directed toward the absolute; for it, there exists no time; and the 
future becomes present” (Schiller, Letters concerning the Aes- 
thetic Education of Man, IX). 
When Schiller saw intrinsic in poetry “den tiefen Grund der Mensch- 
heit aufzuregen” (to arouse the fundamental depth in man), he clearly 
separated the poet from the moralist. The moral philosopher presents 
possible values; but he does not aim to excite. The poet produces a state 
of emotional susceptibility in his listener, but he does not establish values. 
In Nietzsche the two tendencies are confused: the poet is absorbed in 
self-analysis, and the philosopher operates with intuitive metaphors. 
Relation to Classicism. The struggle between these two forces rep- 
resents Nietzsche’s innermost experience, as well as his reluctance to accept 
the fundamental traditions of German intellectual culture. In one of his 
sermons Zarathustra observes: “Dangerous it is to be an heir”, and with 
that he describes precisely Nietzsche’s own situation. Among Nietzsche’s 
concepts there is scarcely one which does not have its prototype in Ger- 


1 Nietzsche’s Werke, Leipzig, Kroner Verlag, 1919. (19 vols.) 
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man literature of the classical age. Inspired as he was by the ideals of 
that age, he was impatient with the half-hearted application of these ideals - 
to life in his time. 

German Idealism had taught the concept of the absolute. By inclina- 
tion and education Nietzsche was steeped in the absolute, and it appeared 
natural to him to regulate his life according to it. His Ode to the Un- 
known God gives evidence of that. However, in his emphasis on the 
will he overlooked the “Grenzen der Menschheit”, the concept of nature, 
which enabled the classicists to maintain a balance. He expected himself 
and others to lead a life of absolutes in reality. When he encountered 
failure and realized that men live by compromises, he turned his love or 
his hatred against the absolutes themselves, denouncing them as fictions, 
or against the circumstances and forces which he thought obstructed them. 


Thus, for example, behind Nietzsche’s “contempt of the masses” there 
is the image of an ideal middle-class society, as it was drawn, say, in Her- 
mann und Dorothea or in the Lied von der Glocke. Here harmony mas- 
tered chaos; but the dangers of primitive passions may threaten any time, 
and courage and forethought are kept on the alert to meet their assault. 
Without these checks, the “mass” would appear, “das Gemeine”, for 
“man is made of common matter, and inert convention is his nurse-maid” 
(Schiller). It is significant that Nietzsche emphasizes just these “conven- 
tions” when he, occupied with man in general, condemns human society 
as the “herd”. His denunciation of democracies obviously suffers from 
his inadequate experience of their functioning in reality; it is colored by 
the contempt of the “world” expressed in German Idealism. 


Similarly, Nietzsche’s praise of “heroic and dangerous life” is based 
on the metaphysics of classical tragedy. In fact, the problem of tragic 
catharsis, so familiar to the student of ancient literature, is the nucleus of 
his existence and thoughts. It is here that he becomes intimately familiar 
with the concepts of “Pathos”, suffering, sympathy, and fear which pro- 
voke his analysis of these emotions and of the values that derive from 
them. At the same time, he cannot divorce himself from the new mean- 
ing that these concepts have received in German literature from Lessing 
to Schiller, e. g. esteem for humanity and regard for the sublime. But it 
is one thing to consider tragedy a catharsis enabling the spectator to bear 
the burden of life; it is another to conclude that man must live the life 
of tragedy. 

Nietzsche, therefore, is a thwarted member of German “Biirgerlich- 
keit”, that is, of that educated middle-class which accepted its political 
limitations by sublimating them into the ideal of the “cultivated person- 
ality”, and of the superiority of the intellect and of “Bildung” over plain 
“life”. According to Schiller, man acquires in art what he is denied in 
life, — perfection, freedom, satisfaction of his active, creative, impulses. 
Though art is an illusion, man accepts it as reality; and even life becomes 
“serene” wherever it is lived as art. “Bildung” is the result of a process 
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of education guided by the artistic temper. Under these premises, “Bil- 
dung” is more than learning; it is the application of art to the reality of life. 

Nietzsche is thoroughly imbued with this principle; but he goes 
farther than Schiller. He proposes to view “learning under the aspect of 
art, — art, however, under the aspect of life” (I, 4). Thus, the concept 
of the “Genie”, once the ideal of those who were, or believed they were, 
artists, comes to life again in Zarathustra’s vision of the Superman as the 
ultimate aim of existenc2; and the “creative ones” to whom he assigns 
the transvaluation of all values are brothers of the artists to whom Schiller 
entrusted the task of cultural progress. Nietzsche’s artistic vision of the 
Dionysian repeats the image of “nature”, that metaphysical idol of crea- 
tiveness and becoming, which German poetry once substituted for the 
reality of life; and his doctrine of the aristocratic order of rank among 
men is suggested by the humanistic pride of the artist who “walks on 
the heights of mankind” (Schiller), rather than by the historical reality 
of mediaeval, ancient, or oriental caste-systems. In its distinction between 
Life and Art, German Idealism, the ideology of the bourgeois middle-class, 
harbors the same discord between the demands of moral philosophy and 
the illusions of poetry, manifest in Nietzsche’s personal experience. He 
was conscious of being one of the epigoni who reveal the intrinsic heritage 
of their ancestors. He anticipated what the Thomas Buddenbrooks, and 
Castorps, and Josephs were to experience after him. 

Crisis. Nietzsche found himself in a situation where it was no longer 
possible to maintain a view of life from the lofty vantage point of hu- 
manism. In that respect he combined the daring courage of Hutten with 
the keen, but melancholy insight of Heine. Nietzsche expressed a con- 
sciousness of crisis that had been noticeable in German literature ever 
since the coming of the industrial revolution, the growth of the metropoli- 
tan centers and their masses, the formation of national states and thor- 
oughly organized bureaucracies. Now the individual’s “Bildung” ap- 
peared meaningless as an objective as compared with the urgent problem 
of existence itself in modern society. Called upon to decide between such 
reality and the demand of ideals, Nietzsche was unwilling to compromise. 
Idealism had taught man to cultivate the Self in company of other “selves”. 
Now the appearance of the mass made the very possibility of such an ap- 
proach dubious. 

It is in this situation that the peculiar character of Nietzsche’s thought 
came into its own. Trained in absolutes, he inquired whether it should 
not be possible to adhere to and practice these absolutes, even under the 
changed circumstances. His answer is negative, as far as traditional moral 
values are concerned; it is affirmative in regard to personal life. The one 
is implied in his analysis of Nihilism and Decadence; the other in his 
analysis of the Self. In their ambiguity, these very terms account for 
the diffuseness of Nietzsche’s reputation, so that he has been looked upon 
as an advocate of anarchy, or of conservatism, or of egotism. He appears 
scornful of people, whereas he scorns their habit of adopting ideals they 
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cannot fulfill. He is considered an anti-intellectualist who defends the 
instincts, whereas he prefers the pains of reflection to material well-being. 
He seems to justify superior selfishness, whereas he has Zarathustra share 
in the conviction of Faust: ” 

.... “und was der ganzen Menschheit zugeteilt ist, 

Will ich in meinem inneren Selbst genieBen”. 

Nihilism. In the light of this pretension Nietzsche examines the moral 
principles of his century. Ideals are being professed, but they are not 
taken seriously. Many practical purposes are pursued and attained, but 
life itself has no longer a universally accepted aim, as it did in former 
ages, e.g. in the Middle Ages. To the romanticist, under such conditions, 
life would appear meaningless. To Nietzsche, it is not life which has lost 
its ultimate meaning, but “the sphere into which we have projected our 
ultimate values”. 

“When we are ‘disillusioned’, it is not in regard to Life; 

but because our eyes have been opened concerning ‘desirables’ 

(‘Wiinschbarkeiten’) of all kinds. With scornful irritation we 

view that which is called ‘ideal’; we despise ourselves only because 

we are unable at every hour to repress that absurd impulse called 

‘idealism’ ” (XV, 53). 

Ever since Plato man has been accustomed to evaluate life in terms 
of an “ideal” world beyond this real world. According to Nietzsche, such 
values are human fictions created to justify man’s actions and pursuits. 
Any rational system which seeks to detect “purpose”, “unity”, “truth” in 
existence thus superimposes fictions of its own making. German Idealism, 
for example, superimposed a pattern of aesthetic concepts upon its picture 
of reality. In its religions, mankind has created tenets which it needs and 
desires as consolation in its struggle for adjustment and survival in a 
hostile world. History itself, far from being a factual record of the past, 
proves to be a man-made system of notions to explain or justify events 
which in the moment of their occurrence appeared incomprehensible. 
Should such explanations be revealed as fictions, Nihilism is the inevitable 
conclusion: all human interpretations of life have been in vain, nothing 
has been attained. In matters of knowledge, a thinker may protect himself 
against becoming a victim of an ideology: he can be consistently sceptical. 
In matters of decisions, however, he is necessarily bound by absolutes, 
which Nietzsche, as we have seen, regarded as fictions. Yet, the very 
belief in absolute values greater than existence is a normal expression of 
life, since it presents to the rational being a justification of existence. ‘Thus, 
in describing the “desirables” (“Wiinschbarkeiten”), Nietzsche himself 
transcends Nihilism; and what is regarded as iconoclastic atheism on his 
part, his breach with traditional religion, turns out to be acquiescence in 
absolutes despite their illusory character. He was not pious, but he un- 
derstood devotion. When he denounced theology, it was not for lack of 
faith; nor was it atheism which made him adopt a god of his own at the 


end of his life. 
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Decadence. The concept of Nihilism appears rather late in Nietzsche’s 
work, mostly in those writings which were published posthumously. Actu- 
ally it is latent in his thoughts from Human, All-too-Human on. Disillu- 
sionment over ultimate values, for him, is a phantom gradually emerging 
from the history of occidental thought. He is possessed by the fear that 
existence might become totally meaningless, at the mercy of chance and 
of unpredictable personal caprice. To counteract such a possibility, the 
moralist becomes an apocalyptic visionary. He also becomes an historian 
in his diagnosis of Decadence. The trend toward Nihilism is a psycho- 
logical process in the individual and in the race; Decadence is its historical 
manifestation. Modern civilization has absorbed and outlived the ideals 
of the past. They are preserved as in a museum; they are known as his- 
torical facts and regarded as errors and superstitions held in varying degree 
by different people and derived from indeterminate origins. The modern 
world has become “realistic”, for it is “without faith and superstitions”; 
but in its ostensible moral principles it presents a conglomeration of past 
values and practices, a “picture of all that has ever been believed”. 

The serious thinker, according to Nietzsche, cannot overlook, much 
less accept, the discrepancy between the real structure of life and the 
fictions derived from practices of the past. Nietzsche, therefore, acknow]l- 
edges in every way the conclusions of modern realism and the necessity 
of professional and scientific education, since they serve the purpose of 
existence. But he does not acknowledge the cultural claims of the bour- 
geoisie which, under the pretext of “Bildung”, practices ideals which it 
has inherited, not acquired, and which, therefore, are convenient and 
pleasant, but not compelling. 

When the ideal of “Bildung” was first established by the humanistic 
tradition, it was experienced as the synthesis of the two great historical 
forces of European civilization, Antiquity and Christianity. The ancient 
world had been destroyed, but its symbols and values had survived and 
even shaped the educational ideals of the emerging Western, Christian 
world. Later, classicism and its literature, art, and philosophy represented 
a process of secularization of Christian ethics. Nietzsche is deeply in- 
debted to both worlds; the fundamentally Christian experience of original 
sin and hope for salvation, though repressed and disavowed, is as much 
alive in him as the pagan worship of natural existence. But he is unable 
to accept both spheres side by side, with aesthetic impartiality. He agrees 
with Mendel rather than with Hegel. Synthesis he regards not as a 
process of reason, which is after all a fiction and a “desirable” (“Wiinsch- 
barkeit”), but as a fusion of forces in terms of dominant and recessive 
traits. Even under century-old Christian practices the heritage of Greece 
has persisted. Under the facade of asceticism there glows the fire of 
passion, under the fervor for the beyond and for the ideal there con- 
tinues unabated the lust for life and reality. Like Kierkegaard who, from 
the point of view of an unconditional Christian, rejected the pagan aesthe- 
ticism of the classics, Nietzsche doubts whether Christians who take their 
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faith seriously can adopt ancient, i.e. vitalistic ideals as moral guides 
without betraying their Christianity. And likewise, when Wagner and 
the romanticists make a show of their Christianity, Nietzsche suspects 
aesthetic designs rather than religious sincerity as their motive. 

Nietzsche is not the discoverer of the world of the unconscious, of 
the instincts, of ecstasy and Dionysian exuberance. Romantic thinkers 
of the 18th and roth centuries had pointed out the “nocturnal” aspect of 
life long before him. But he is sufficiently imbued with the dialectics of 
the 19th century to emphasize the importance of the “negative” and to 
think in terms of the “under ground”, rather than in those of the “domi- 
nating” principle. German idealism from Herder to Hegel assumed that, 
ultimately, mind masters matter and reason triumphs over life. Nietzsche 
does not necessarily reverse this assumption. His sympathies and interests 
are on the side of the dominated and the suppressed, of either mind or 
matter, as the case may be. At any rate, he does not defend that which 
holds “power”, but that which expresses resentment and the “will to 
power”. He understands the rise of Christianity as the protest of the 
suppressed and the spiritual against the power of imperialist Rome; and 
he himself protests against the power of the Prussian-German empire 
which, to him, has smothered the expressions of spiritual culture. But he 
decries also the rule of reason over the instincts which, in the teachings of 
Socrates, destroyed the perfection of ancient tragedy, or, in the dogma 
of Christian spiritualism, outlawed the flesh. In Nietzsche’s phrase, “Will 
to Power”, the frightening word “Power” has often led to an interpreta- 
tion in the sense of a Machiavellian justification of force. The emphasis 
on the “will” indicates, however, that Nietzsche is primarily concerned 
with transcending a state of weakness and suppression rather than with 
maintaining a state of strength. “Power” is an absolute. According to 
Nietzsche, it is the motivating desire to exist — and to be recognized as 
existing — by virtue of one’s particular quality. Like other absolutes, it 
loses its force when a man imagines himself as having attained his goal. 
Without impetus for further development, life becomes “decadent” at that 
stage. Decadent, in Nietzsche’s eyes, is a society for which progress is 
a standard achieved rather than an ideal toward which to move. Decadent 
is the barbarian who despises the intellect, in proud display of his physical 
prowess (“Power is bought dearly; power stultifies”). Decadent is also the 
“free spirit” who despises “mere living”, in the pride of his intellectual 
independence. Nietzsche describes him as understanding and experienced, 
as having seen through all human ideals; no longer bound by any one, he 
can combine them with aesthetic irresponsibility or cynicism. Standing on 
the shores of the river Time, he sees life stream past; but this “free spirit” 
is more enticed with his own reflected picture of life than with life itself. 
He feels secure in the mood of contemplation i in which the tradition of 
Christian spiritualism has encased him; but ‘ ‘spiteful like an imprisoned 
beast he peers at the bars of his cage”. 

Analysis of the Self. At the root of Nietzsche’s thinking about Deca- 
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dence lies the problem of man’s relation to Time. As a thinker in terms 
of absolutes, Nietzsche acknowledges only two forms of time, past and 
future, with the present reduced to a mere point of transition. In terms 
of existence, however, he acknowledges only the present, which the happy 
seek to prolong and which sufferers yearn to transcend. In each case the 
evaluation of time and the present age is a matter of personal decision. 
The analysis of the Self which makes such decisions is the theme under- 
lying the Birth of Tragedy and Thus spake Zarathustra. 

It is significant that Nietzsche’s first work, his interpretation of Greek 
tragedy, proceeded from the study of its “decadence” which, in his opin- 
ion, was brought about by the individualistic morality of Socrates and 
Euripides. Under their influence the ancient cult drama matured into a 
creation of culture; but in liberating man from the fear of existence they 
_ also lessened his ability to enjoy life. In describing the Dionysian, Nietz- 

sche not only pointed out the vital emotions concealed within the forms 
of Greek harmony, he also repudiated the ideal of balance which, since 
Winckelmann, had furnished the goal of humanistic education. 

The term “Dionysian” represents one of the most baffling concepts 
of Nietzsche’s thought. As a form of “master morality” it seems to justify 
unrestrained surrender to the emotions; it seems to express as well the 
sentiment of the weak who yearn to “return” to an imagined “nature”. 
Taken as a study in human types rather than a proclamation of creed on 
Nietzsche’s part, the book reveals the function of the Dionysian as self- 
oblivious regeneration of life’s energies. As a mode of life unaffected by 
reason, the Dionysian temper suggests indeed an emotional sacrifice of 
the intellect. But it cannot be said that Nietzsche favored such an in- 
terpretation. Rather than advocate a sacrificio intellectus, he observed 
the conditions producing it. His interest was focused on the human Self 
reflected in the variety of its beliefs. When he, therefore, first approached 
the problem of the Self, he visualized it negatively, in the sense of Scho- 
penhauer, as the “burden of individualization” which man strives to forget 
since it separates him from fellow-men. On the other hand, when he 
rejected self-preserving morality (e.g. the system of humanistic educa- 
tion), his concept of the Self was supported by Goethe’s “Stirb und 
Werde”, a view which was as far apart from realistic practices as the 
figure of Famulus Wagner is from that of Faust. And when he, in his 
effort to describe the Dionysian experience of the Self, even invoked the 
authority of Lessing, who preferred the desire of knowledge to knowl- 
edge itself, he was less concerned with the emotional aspect which this 
concept of the Dionysian naturally suggested, than with the aspect of 
“Nichtwissen”, nescience, and “Werden”, Becoming, which it also re- 
vealed. Like Herder, he attempted to portray “die Mensch-heit”, — that 
which is human in man. Following Hemsterhuis, Herder had formulated 
it as “Liebe und Selbstheit” (Love and Selfhood). Similarly Nietzsche 
paraphrased his concept: Dionysian is man experiencing his selfhood in 
the moment of his surrender; or man to whom death is not merely gen- 
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eral cessation of being but his death as well which only he can fulfill. 
The conclusions which Rilke derived from this problem are obvious. 
In making the Self the cool spectator of its own submergence, Nietzsche 
attempted to circumscribe the indescribable. His aim was to apprehend 
the transcendent; instead he created another myth. He objectified his 
belief in Becoming into the “spirit of music” and into the metaphysics of 
love and death, thus reverting into the contemplative pose of romanticism, 
fascinated as he was by the music of Wagner and the implications of 
Tristan and Isolde. 

Almost at once Nietzsche realized that he had succumbed to the 
fallacy of romanticism. He condemned Rousseau, romanticism, and Wag- 
ner (the “bourgeois’ need of sublimation”). He wrestled with Voltaire, 
LaRochefoucauld, Pascal, and Galiani. He sharply observed and analyzed 
all forms of biological and psychological impulses. In a word, he indi- 
cated that he had redefined rather than relinquished his former objective 
of understanding the Self through the Dionysian. In the writings leading up 
to Zarathustra the term Dionysian is conspicuously absent. However, his 
interest in the problem of the Self has been intensified. Now he chooses 
neither the way of the mystic who, seeking to apprehend the Self, loses 
it in his unio mystica, nor the way of the transcendentalist, for whom the 
Self is the manifestation of something else, reason. Sceptical, like Descartes, 
of the illusory character of perceptions and ideas, he does not ignore the 
fact of physical, biological existence, as Descartes did. Neither does he 
confuse the reality of the biological Ego with Man in the absolute sense. 
Nietzsche frequently describes his attitude in these writings as “Leiden- 
schaft der Erkenntnis”. “Passion for knowledge”, — and there is as much 
emphasis on the impulse of passion as on the caution of knowledge — is 
the former problem of transcending in a new garb. It is the unwillingness 
to be content with the results of knowledge, bottled and stored; the re- 
fusal to accept inherited values unless tested by personal experience; a 
ceaseless process of questioning human actions as to their motives; a’ 
warning not to accept history as a justification of the present without 
deriving from it maxims for future behavior. 

In postulating the “passion for knowledge”, Nietzsche was able to 
overcome theoretically Schopenhauer’s denial of life, while still in agree- 
ment with him in interpreting ideals, values, and knowledge as generated 
by elementary desires, the will. It also defines Nietzsche’s most elusive 
problem, the nature of the individual Self: 

“Ineffable it is, and nameless, that which is pain and sweetness 

to my soul”. — “Man is difficult to discover, and to himself most 

difficult of all; often the mind tells fictions about the soul. Thus 

works the ‘spirit of gravity’ (personal Ego)”. — “Senses and mind 

are tools and toys: behind them there is still the Self. The Self 

searches with the eyes of the senses, and it listens with the ears 

of the mind” (Zarathustra). 

What Nietzsche has in mind is, obviously, no object of ordinary obser- 
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vation or definition. According to him, man deceives himself when he 
assumes he “knows” himself oi others, or existence, or things. For the 


Self that he is is not identical with the Self that he knows, and the differ- 


ence between them remains a constant challenge to his desire for knowl- 
edge. To Nietzsche, the truths that man finds are valid on the basis of 
his assumptions only; they are “MutmaBungen”, conjectures, still restricted 
and overruled by the “Wille zur Denkbarkeit alles Seienden”, the will to 
recognize and master existence. Thus, Nietzsche is neither concerned 
with a theory of knowledge, nor with an analysis of human character, 
but with the analysis of the Self whose nature is transcendence (“Stirb 
und Werde’”), the will to make all beings conceivable. In such a perspec- 
tive, Zarathustra appears as the poetic, metaphorical attempt to circum- 
scribe this hypothetical Self and its absolute “curiosity unfulfilled”. That 
such an attempt might fail, Nietzsche realized full well: “Never yet has 
Truth walked arm in arm with a man of Absolutes”. The very emphasis 
on the will seems more akin to the poetic than to the philosophical temper. 
Aside from the lyrical appeal that both books display, there is another 
striking resemblance between Zarathustra and The Birth of Tragedy: 
Zarathustra observes life and, at the same time, observes his observation. 
That repeats the role of the “servant of Dionysos” who submerges himself 
in the stream of Becoming and, simultaneously, “lies in ambush for him- 
self”. Again Nietzsche asks what Man is, only to accept as an answer a 
myth from remote times: the Superman. Such an obvious escape grows 
out of Nietzsche’s basically negative evaluation of the present, concealed 
behind a mode of thought suggested by the theory of evolution. As a 
potential entity the Superman, like the Dionysian, might be anything 
from Caliban to Prospero. But the moralist demands what the evolu- 
tionary scientist refuses to predict. Thus he conceives the Superman as 
a symbol of excellence and perfection, incapable of being realized except 
through the hazards of personal enterprise and decision. 


Ill 


Influence. Nietzsche’s philosophy — if this astonishing product of 
eighteen hectic years of writing in utmost intellectual solitude may indeed 
be called philosophy, — does not offer the clearly defined thesis of a sys- 
tem. Therefore, once his writings were assimilated, the conflicting ten- 
dencies in his thought were set free to affect the most disparate currents 
in literature. Nietzsche’s reception is so complex in nature and so broad 
in scope that its history can ony be hinted at. Two statements may be 
cited which reflect a remarkable change of opinion and evaluation within 
the span of thirty years. In 1904, Eugen Diederichs, the German pub- 
lisher whose efforts contributed considerably toward the spread of 
Nietzschean thought, wrote in his editorial prospectus: 

“The conscience of our time, which during the age of our 
greatest intellectual depravity and superficiality was personified 

in Friedrich Nietzsche, is now alive in all those who feel com- 
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pelled to pledge their best efforts for a new German culture” 

(Leben und Werk, p. 104). 

In 1934 Hans Carossa remarked retrospectively in his autobiography: 

“Never since Germany has begun to understand Nietzsche 

has the demand for higher intellectual standards and for a new 

and deep-rooted honesty been silenced in the writings of the 

younger generation” (Fiihrung und Geleit, p. 83). 

In both instances Nietzsche is regarded as an exemplar of intellectual in- 
tegrity. But while the earlier statement accepts him as a source of in- 
spiration in the defense against “decadence”, the later statement acknowl- 
edges him as a critical guide. Between these extreme possibilities of in- 
spiration and criticism, the varieties of “influence” have been so manifold 
that the disputes over the “correct” interpretation of Nietzsche have over- 
shadowed the estimate of his historical significance. In 1900 the editor 
of Die Insel, lamenting Nietzsche’s death, could only cite the Trunkene 
Lied in hysterical appreciation of the “infinite wealth that Nietzsche has 
bestowed on us”. Although praising him in the same breath with Bis- 
marck, he was willing to overlook Nietzsche’s drastic attack on the cul- 
tural pretensions of the Bismarckian empire. 

In many respects, the Nietzsche picture which impressed itself upon 
the writers at the turn of the century has survived most tenaciously. Only 
gradually has an objective interest in the origins of his thought prevailed 
over the emotional reactions aroused by his dogmas. The Youth Move- 
ment of igro still saw in Nietzsche the lyrical protagonist who had con- 
demned the mechanized forms of modern civilization, of its cities and its 
bourgeoisie, and who encouraged the young to create their own “destiny”. 
By 1918, Spengler had consolidated, and thereby distorted, Nietzsche’s 
critique of Decadence into a method of philosophy of history. After 
World War I, a period of more sober Nietzsche interpretation set in; 
Nietzsche expressed the will to exist in those who were defeated. In their 
struggle for survival they found a justification of their existence in his 
striving for excellence, especially at a time when even “Bildung” had be- 
come a privilege of the well-to-do. 

Nietzsche’s thoughts always seem to have held an appeal to the peren- 
nial adolescent who is fascinated by the alleged brilliance of Dionysian 
life and by delusions of grandeur. But they have also appealed, through 
their insistence on truth and “Redlichkeit”, sincerity, to those men whose 
hopes are directed toward an ideal and democratic society composed of 
alert and responsible individuals. Even at an early stage of Nietzsche’s 
influence, such men as Dehmel, Thomas Mann, George, and others were 
most deeply impressed with the unwavering ethos of truth that Nietzsche 
represented; but they also warned against acceptance of Nietzsche’s 
clichées (“Will to Power”, “Superman”, “Dionysian criticism and mode 
of life”, “Christianity is done for”) as substitutes for personal conviction. 

Literary history has generally associated Nietzsche with the trend 
of Neo-Romanticism. Certain aesthetic features favor such classification. 
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Since Neo-Romanticism, however, literary fashions have come and gone; 
all of them have had to deal with Nietzsche’s issues. Some authors have 
received stimulation in subject matter and form; others have been moved 
to redefine the meaning of man in modern times. 

The Dionysian theme. The Birth of Tragedy and Zarathustra became 
Nietzsche’s most popular works when post-Victorian European society 
was being “emancipated” from social prejudices and ethical standards. 
Under such circumstances the concept of the Dionysian provided new 
perspectives for the portrayal of suppressed Nature. Besides, to indi- 
vidualistic minds it suggested the view of a “Volk”, a community of men, 
which was more appealing than the impersonal, more rational concept 
of “society”. Nietzsche had depicted the Pre-Socratic Greeks as the wor- 
shippers of chthonic deities, who needed no restraining morality, since 
they were protected by their instincts; their fear of demoniacal passions 
did not paralyze their will to live, but confirmed their defiance of death; 
their art was no difficult struggle, but instinctive creativeness; their philo- 
sophers were no contemplative idlers, but law-givers and founders of states. 
Nietzsche had described the Dionysian as 


..“‘the yearning for unity, transcending person, daily life, 
society, reality, and the abyss of mortality; the passionate-painful 
submergence i into deeper, fuller, suspending emotional states; the 
ecstatic — of the totality of life as the identity in all 
change....” (XVI, 386). 

Thus, Deietinnils ideal of the Superman which recedes as the traveler 
progresses, was interpreted as just such Dionysian “heroic acceptance of 
life”. In such a light Nietzsche appeared as an apostle of naive and self- 
centered hedonism, which eliminates the weak and sick, ignores Christian- 
ity, despises the many, and worships the growth of the soil along with 
all the dangers and pleasures of the other elemental forces, air, water, fire. 
Adolf Wilbrandt had a comparatively easy task when, in his Osterinsel, 
he demonstrated that social reforms, based on such assumptions, are likely 
to fail. Ironically, he was only reiterating what Nietzsche himself had 
branded as the ways of the “apes of Zarathustra”. The most direct stimu- 
lus that Nietzsche has given literature has been in the sphere of poetic 
imagery, of scenery, atmosphere and other stage effects combined to 
exhibit the physical continuity of the human species. From an artistic 
view such aesthetic pantheism doubtless enriched the scale of poetic ef- 
fects; as a possible content of life it was likely to lead to obscurantism. 
German poets have always been attracted by Greek antiquity as a 
symbol of simplicity and originality, which reflects human nature and that 
of which human nature is capable. When, through Nietzsche’s Dionysian 
interpretation of Greece, the concept of repose was replaced by that of 
movement and passion, antiquity became a symbol reflecting modern 
problems. It showed man yearning for life, however dismal and hazardous; 
it depicted him also in his struggle for individual freedom against universal 
forces. Zarathustra voiced this sentiment in the brilliant aphorism: 
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“Es ist wahr: wir lieben das Leben, nicht, weil wir ans Leben, 
sondern weil wir ans Lieben gewohnt sind” (It is true we love 
life; not because we are wont to live, but because we are wont to 
love”) (VI, 57). 

Modern literature has articulated this problem of existence twice, in 
Neo-Romanticism and in Expressionism. Neo-Romanticism approached 
it from the point of view of the individual who in surrendering to the 
emotions becomes oblivious of the future. Expressionism emphasized the 
social and humanitarian aspect, disregarded the importance of the indi- 
vidual and his aesthetic impressions, and dedicated itself to the New Man 
of the future. Both trends have fundamentally adopted the view of ex- 
istence as movement and change of physical reality, constantly threatening 
the delicate human world of order and reason. Both trends carry an 
interest in emotional self-surrender to the point of hallucination and ec- 
stasy. The feeling has become prevalent that individualism is facing a 
crisis, and that the communal spirit among men has disappeared. Under 
these circumstances the Dionysian theme appears to convey a new social 
message, sometimes in the image of exotic or more primitive forms of 
human society (Hauptmann, Der weife Heiland, Die Insel der grofen 
Mutter, Dauthendey, Gauguin, Stravinsky), sometimes in monumental 
scenes from Greek antiquity (Hofmannsthal’s Elektra or Werfel’s Tro- 
erinnen). Whether in the garb of Greek antiquity or not, the Dionysian 
lure of life pervades Rilke’s Cornet and Malte and Thomas Mann’s Tonio 
Krdger; it permeates Heinrich Mann’s “Goddess” in her reckless pursuit 
of power, beauty, wisdom as much as Schnitzler’s small humans who be- 
come great under the force of their passions; it draws Hans Castorp into 
the confusion of Walpurgis Night and Harry Haller (Hermann Hesse) 
into the bewilderments of the subconscious. Hofmannsthal’s sympathetic 
understanding and Dehmel’s forceful self-assertion both stem from the 
same fascination for the world of Becoming, of life, which seems too big 
for man to endure. Significantly, this modern crisis of individualism is 
epitomized in the figure of the spiritual man, the monk, as he recurs in 
the writings of Ricarda Huch, Rilke, Hauptmann, Hesse, Thomas Mann, 
Ponten, and many others. From his position of contemplation and secur- 
ity he is drawn into a sphere of reality and of “things” into which he can 
be integrated only at the expense of painful inner struggle. Even the 
paramount question of the expressionistic movement as to what might be 
the purpose of human existence in this world of chance, fear, injustice, 
ignorance, is suggested by one of Zarathustra’s postulates: 

“Remain true to the earth, my brethren, with the power of 
your virtue! Let your self-sacrificing love and your knowledge 
be devoted to the meaning of the earth” (VI). 

At this point it is interesting to observe how Nietzsche’s words gave rise 
to two different interpretations. Both Neo-Romanticism and Expression- 
ism conceive the “meaning of the earth” as continuity of life and progress. 
The expressionists respond to “schenkende Liebe” (self-sacrificing love) 
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which, in contrast to the “bedwarfing virtue” of the self-preserving bour- 
geois, appears as resignation or self-sacrifice in the works of Werfel, Ha- 
senclever, or Sorge. Neo-Romanticists are susceptible to the appeal of 
“remaining true to the earth”, and thus they develop an image of an ideal 
life on earth, a mythical setting reminiscent of a ‘Golden Age”. The ex- 
pressionistic picture is pessimistic, full of self-torture and doubt, with the 
menacing rise of the masses furnishing a challenging background; the 
neo-romantic picture offers a colorful illusion, like the paintings of 
Boécklin and Klinger, or the musical themes of Gustav Mahler and Richard 
Strauss. 

It is an ironical turn of history that Nietzsche’s work exerted its 
strongest influence in directions which he himself had cherished least 
and even condemned, viz. as subject matter suited for imitation. The 
Dionysian vision of life is, after all, a surrogate for repressed desires, and 
such a theme has always been popular. 

The role of the poet. There is, however, a second conclusion to 
Nietzsche’s issues, from which literature has derived considerable inspira- 
tion, partly in an attempt to preserve and justify the German tradition of 
the sublime role of the poet. When Stefan George considers the poet 
as the prototype of mankind, he answers the summons of Zarathustra, who 
had entrusted the “creative ones” with the transvaluations of values. Like 
Nietzsche, George stands far above the “impure” reality of his time. To 
him poetry must not be the function of an age in which “slaves” prevail 
and personal interests overshadow ultimate aims. Only the artist is capable 
of facing the Dionysian life of eternal Becoming, since it is he who links 
man to cosmic laws and lives according to absolutes, as Nietzsche had de- 
manded. Thus, he feels akin to Nietzsche, superior and exclusive: 


“blod trabt die menge drunten, scheucht sie nicht! 

was ware stich der qualle, schnitt dem kraut! 

noch eine weile walte fromme stille 

und das getier das ihn mit lob befleckt 

und sich im moderdunste weiter miastet 

der ihn erwiirgen half sei erst verendet! 

dann aber stehst du strahlend vor den zeiten 

wie andere fiihrer mit der blutigen krone.” 

(Der Siebente Ring, p. 12) 
George’s conception of the poet as the visionary seer of coming tasks of 
man, above and beyond all national, economic, and religious boundaries, 
is an exaggeration of Nietzsche’s philosophical concepts in the direction 
of aesthetic reserve, just as much as the Neo-romantic glorification of 
Dionysian ecstasy had been an exaggeration. It strikes a pose of dignified 
grandeur and heroism which moves the poet into a vacuum of myth-like 
timelessness. It makes him the object of a cult in an esoteric circle, which 
‘ naturally invites the possibility of cheap imitation among the uninitiated. 
A similar attitude is adopted by the expressionists when, after the 

Great War, they inquire into the aims of mankind. But under the horrors 
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of existence, they arrive at the moral obligation to accept life even at the 
expense of personal sacrifice. When Werfel and Unruh, facing the grief 
of the world, unmask the egoistic pretensions of those who justify war; 
when Kaiser, Toller, or Zweig call for the destruction of worldly power 
and its “soul-less” apparatus, they are inspired by the impassioned pleas 
of Zarathustra to consider the future of man. Behind the expressionistic 
satirizing of modern society and its “godless” cities, there is a fervent 
struggle toward absolutes, for the “meaning of God”. In their own tran- 
scendental experience, the expressionists discover that the apparent atheism 
of Zarathustra was but concealed satire of prevailing practices of modern 
man, and that the inward struggle of Zarathustra himself commanded more 
respect than the sad fate of the numerous picturesque Christs whom 
naturalistic and neo-romantic novels had shown crucified by modern 
society. To be sure, Nietzsche’s vitalism seems to exclude the expression- 
istic view of life with its Augustinian concept of restlessness and human 
sin and guilt which is not resolved until it is received in God. But even 
Nietzsche’s concept of life “beyond Good and Evil” is bound by “tables 
of value”; the future man who is the “meaning of the earth”, has one obli- 
gation, the perpetuation of life. Similarly Werfel states: “Man’s life is a 
duty. . . . Mankind exists in order to give meaning to the world” (Die 
Troerinnen, p.11). The combination of metaphysics and social reform 
which pervades the expressionistic temperament, especially its “activist” 
group, thus fulfills a program which Nietzsche had envisaged in 1875, half 
a century before their time: 


“I dream of a society of men who are unconditional, know 
no indulgence and desire to be called ‘annihilators’; they measure 
all by the standard of their critique and sacrifice themselves to 
Truth. Evil and falsehood shall come to light. We do not want 
to build before our time; for we don’t know whether we will ever 
be able to build, and whether it is not better not to build. There 
are lazy pessimists, resigners, — we do not wish to belong to 
them” (X, 420). 


The collapse of social and economic prosperity after the Great War 
and the resulting perplexity in matters of policy and aim furthered the 
spiritual and intellectual interest in Nietzsche’s thoughts. It was sensed 
that Nietzsche, like the philosophers of German Idealism, was little con- 
cerned with the individual personality, but rather with man in the abso- 
lute sense. There is little doubt that the expressionists, in applying an 
ethical interpretation to his problem, were more serious in trying to com- 
prehend Nietzsche than those whom he had provided with aesthetic 
themes. They were receptive to Zarathustra’s “love of man”, rather than 
his denunciation of sympathy: they even discerned self-denial and sacri- 
fice behind his egotistic exuberance. A book like Sudermann’s Der tolle 
Professor which, as late as 1926, pictured Dionysian eroticism as a danger- 
ous temptation, appeared, therefore, theatrical and ridiculous. Farther re- 
moved from Nietzsche’s times, and sensitive to the impressions and im- 
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plications of their own day, the expressionists accepted Nietzsche less 
literally, perhaps, than the generation before them had done. But the 
weight of their own experience, which in many respects seemed to con- 
firm Nietzsche’s predictions, contributed toward the seriousness of their 
inquiry. Opinions were divided in the midst of the expressionistic move- 
ment itself. To one group Nietzsche’s challenge lent support to their 
political convictions as a call for :mmediate action; they found their leader 
in Heinrich Mann. The other saw in Nietzsche the guide to vigilant 
humanism, strengthening their faith in an ultimate progress of mankind, 
for them the work of Thomas Mann has become representative. 

The stimulus which expressionistic literature received from Nietzsche 
extends even into the forms of poetic style. The suggestive power and 
flexibility of his language, which has often been compared with that of 
Luther, Goethe, or Heine, gave expression to hitherto unspoken emo- 
tions. By inventing the medium to communicate these emotions Nietzsche 
has provided the individual human being of our time with new ways of 
relieving and sublimating his personality. It is significant that wherever 
Nietzsche offered emotional inspiration, his symbolism affected those 
forms of poetry which are essentially spoken and expressive, viz. lyrics 
and drama. Even the arts of the expressive dance and of choral recitation 
would scarcely have enjoyed their general development without the re- 
vival of interest in the ancient tragedy based on Nietzsche’s interpretation. 
As a guide to criticism and understanding, on the other hand, Nietzsche 
has found successors in the prose of the novel and of the literary essay. 
In this medium he has contributed more than any other individual author 
of modern times towards the refinement, sensitiveness, and transparency 
of German literary style. 

Reason and progress. Artistic style is not attained in desultory in- 
spiration alone. Even the simplest form in a work of art is the product 
of self-discipline and intellectual perseverance. When Nietzsche bared 
the stream of subconscious emotions, he did so in the service of reason 
and progress. In 1920 Thomas Mann remarked with ironical self-assur- 
ance: “Dehmel, George, my brother, Kerr, Altenberg, and I, we are the 
true critics and fragmentary interpreters of Nietzsche” (Rede und Ant- 
wort, p. 307). Such a statement might be considered controversial, if 
it were supported solely by the evidence of Mann’s literary style or by 
his themes and characters, which indeed appear to be artistic conceptions 
and illustrations of Nietzsche’s philosophical thought. Tonio Krdger, 
Fiorenza, Death in Venice (with its fascinating portrait of Gustav Mahler), 
the Reflections of a Non-Political Man, The Magic Mountain, and even 
Joseph cannot be read without the reader’s being constantly aware of the 
intense struggle which Mann is waging with the conclusions of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy. It is neither the prophet of the Superman nor the advocate 
of Dionysian irrationalism that has made Nietzsche significant for Mann, 
but the psychologist of decadence, who has experienced and recognized 
its implications and thereby overcome them. As the creator of “myths” 
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Nietzsche has furnished modern literature and life with inspiring, dan- 
gerous ideals; as a psychologist he has outlined the human limitations 
which set bounds to our pursuit of them. Both principles, the Dionysian 
and the Apollinian, possess him completely, and their strife resolves into 
the primeval antagonism between the barbarian and the ascetic, the phy- 
sical and the spiritual extremes in man. Thomas Mann rejects the view 
that Nietzsche teaches a ruthless “Either — Or”, which defends the cause 
of life at the expense of the intellect. Rather, he derives from him the 
possibility of a balance, achieved in the “critical artist” who combines 
creativeness with a sense of values, because he has become conscious of 
the “irony” of life and is aware of both forces in man. Irony, as Mann 
has traced it to Nietzsche, is more than an aesthetic device applied to 
create the impression of distance and objectivity. As the awareness of 
the dual nature of man it is the principle of form, i.e. of art, by which 
man has subjected the matter of the emotions to the energies of the mind. 

In such reasoning Nietzsche no longer appears as the advocate of the 
Dionysian alone. When he assailed the “mediocrity” and contentedness 
of the bourgeois, he did so because in his judgment the social and spiritual 
institutions of civilization have not eliminated the basic human feeling of 
insecurity in the individual. “Fear, — that is man’s most ancient heritage”, 
derives from the age-old history of human evolution. The fear of the 
“demon”, of danger and chance, still may impair man’s faith in life and 
the continuity of existence. On the other hand, as the history of civiliza- 
tion demonstrates, it has also stimulated his powers of resistance and con- 
tributed toward his intellectual progress. Nietzsche condemned Rousseau 
and romanticism, because they conjured up the “demon of fear” and be- 
came enamoured with formlessness and death. But Mann does not share 
such an apodictic condemnation. He sees at work, even in romanticism, 
forces of enlightenment; serious thinkers who, at the risk of self-delusion, 
ventured into the field of the unconscious. In Greek tragedy, too, we 
see men surrendering to “pathos”, suffering, but at the same time creating 
a form into which they embodied and banished their fears. The work of 
Schiller who, in the words of Goethe, was “familiar with suffering and 
death”, represents just this mastery of intellect over emotions, of form 
over matter. With the same sanction of life Thomas Mann inquires, in 
his Magic Mountain and in his Joseph, into the nature of man’s “sickness 
unto death”, only to arrive at the conclusion that “for the sake of life 
should man never concede to death any power over his thought”. With 
a less grandiloquent gesture than Nietzsche, who dreamt of heroes, Mann 
chooses a bourgeois of mediocre talents for the realization of this prin- 
ciple, thereby making it accessible to Everyman. To present the form 
by which man frees himself from the fears that beset him, — that is the 
task of the ironical, critical artist or, as Mann calls him in deference to 
Nietzsche, of the “Apollinian” artist, whose symbols, the bow and the lyre, 
it is interesting to note, have always adorned the volumes of Thomas 
Mann’s works in the German language. 
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The Apollinian artist remains wary of the charm of his art. In all 
inspiration he is assured of himself; and, with all restraint, he is willing 
to project himself inquiringly into all forms of life. Understanding is his 
passion. His object is existence, not the sentimentalities by which people 
are accustomed to vindicate it. In that sense he is “objective” and factual; 
for he strives to make life acceptable, i.e. valuable to others. His work 
is disillusioning or satirical; for it seeks to overcome fears and establish 
emotional freedom and confidence in existence. If culture is defined as 
the elimination of the causes for insecurity, then it is the function of the 
artist to expose these causes and not to condone them by his indifference 
or disregard. To be sure, he is not infatuated with a picture of perfection; 
but he believes in perfectibility, since to him life is more than living from 
hand to mouth. When Hans Carossa and Ernst Wiechert, as much as 
Thomas Mann, conceive of life as the sphere of health, energy, and produc- 
tiveness, they expose man’s basic fear in his relation to time, in the insecurity 
of the future. For them literature has the task of establishing self-confidence 
and assurance wherever “time” has made existence problematical. They 
have assimilated Nietzsche’s analysis of the Self. Now the concept of 
Self no longer suggests the attitude of exuberance (Neo-Romanticism) or 
even of dignified pose (George). Rather it has become the object of un- 
ceasing search: Man does not know what his Self is but it offers him the 
assurance of continuity in all change. He is inextricably woven into the 
existence of all being; and only in his relation to all does he realize what 
and who he is. Should he pursue his own desires, he becomes a victim 
of his illusions and thereby separates himself from the progress of the 
whole, which is life. 

With these premises, literature has returned to a function similar to 
that of the ancient tragedy, i.e. that of a remedy designed to restore to 
the uprooted the basis of their existence. The moralistic zeal of the ideal- 
ist, which accuses man of hypocrisy, has given way to an attitude of 
patient diagnosis; and the poet who affects contempt for those who exist 
has become the writer who pleads for faith in life and respect for man. 

Literary Criticism. Nietzsche’s analytical method, aimed at revealing 
the irrational residua in human personality, has had important bearings on 
the development of literary criticism. The interpretation of romanticism 
through Ricarda Huch, adopting Nietzsche’s concept of the Dionysian, or 
the interpretation of such poetic, i.e. expressive personalities as Shake- 
speare, Hoélderlin, Kleist, Jean Paul through writers close to the George 
Circle, has opened new perspectives not only for critical understanding, 
but for creative writing as well. Nietzsche’s suggestions revealed the in- 
tense struggle against the forces of disorder in such seemingly composed 
personalities as Stifter, Mérike, Storm. One began to perceive more dis- 
tinctly the human ambitions and frailties behind the pompous facade of 
the Baroque Movement. Most deeply affected was the study of Goethe, 
in whom the strife between the human heritage and the powers of the 
Self had been resolved in a supreme affirmation of life. For Nietzsche 
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himself, Goethe was an object of unrestrained reverence — and of con- 
cealed envy. On the one hand Nietzsche endeavored to comprehend the 
forces which produced Goethe’s unique and exemplary figure; on the 
other, he refused to accept the standards of classicism as absolutes. Any 
phase of civilization, creating its own standards, is to be understood within 
its own horizons; classicism, therefore, is but one of many possible forms 
of expression. Nevertheless, beyond the boundaries of his age, Goethe 
symbolized to Nietzsche the synthesis of Apollo and Dionysos, and thus 
expressed and confirmed precisely Nietzsche’s conception of life as con- 
tinuity and metamorphosis. 

In the last analysis Nietzsche resembles his greatest opponent, Socra- 
tes. Like him he is ruled by the principle of negation, which devaluates 
the individual for the sake of an absolute. At the same time he enhances 
the individual by charging him with the spirit of inquiry. Like Socrates 
he is an “atheist, a seducer of youth”; like him he is absorbed with ideals 
which man adopts to give meaning to life. 
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Franz Kafka, a chronology and 
bibliography, 

by Angel Flores; Houlton Maine, 1944, 
19 pages, $1.00 (publisher’s present ad- 
dress: Bern Porter, 2303 Durant Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif.) 


Mr. Flores’ booklet contains a short 
chronology of Kafka’s life and an exten- 
sive bibliography. The bibliography is 
subdivided into four chapters: 1. Works 
by Franz Kafka; 2. Translations into 
English; 3. Translations into other lan- 

ages; and 4. About Franz Kafka, list- 
ing critical studies and reviews of his 
works, 

The author has certainly gone to a lot 
of trouble in assembling the details about 
Kafka’s life and work and the bewilder- 
ing multitude of articles, essays and re- 
views that have appeared during the last 
twenty odd years. Unfortunately, both 
the chronology and the bibliography are 
too amateurish to be reliable. It seems 
that to a large extent the publisher is re- 
sponsible for many of the mistakes, for 
there has rarely been a publication that 
has been so disfigured by misprints; par- 
ticularly the German spelling is atrocious. 
Does the publisher not believe in — 
reading? On the first five pages I have 
counted roughly 29 mistakes! This is 
especially sp gong in the very care- 
less spelling of names and places.. Thus, 
the Sanatorium “Hartungen” appears as 
“Hantunger”, the Pension “Stiidl” as Pen- 
sion “Stal”, “Meran” as “Merau” and a 
“Nachwort” is even called a “Nacht- 
wort”. Yet, more serious are the obvious 
errors which cannot be blamed on the 
printer; for instance, Meran is (in 1920! ) 
placed into Austria, and Steglitz is called 
a suburb of Prague! I have no knowl- 
edge of Czech, but I have noticed that 
Czech names are differently spelled by 
Max Brod and Angel Flores — and I 
imagine in this respect Brod’s Kafka- 
biography, which Mr. Flores calls “far 
from satisfying”, is more satisfactory than 
Mr. Flores’ survey. 

Very confusing is the unsystematic use 
of the punctuation which, for instance, 
makes “Josephine, die Sangerin, oder 
Das Volk der Mause” appear like two or 


three different items; at other times, hy- 
phens are used within titles, and we can 
read about Kafka’s “Wunsch-Indianer zu 
werden”. 

As to the bibliography, which forms 
the most important part of the booklet, 
it must be criticized on the score that in 
the last chapter everything ever written 
about Kafka has been put together indis- 
criminately. In the first place, a book 
review rarely is of more than casual im- 
portance; secondly, the list of book re- 
views as given by the author is only very 
fragmentary. Here the real sifting of the 
material should have begun! 

Off-hand, I could add only the follow- 
ing items to the bibliography: 1. The 
Lesezirkel, vol. 16, published a few pages 
of Kafka’s diaries; 2. The Fae of 
the Schocken Verlag published in the is- 
sue of 1933/4 Kafka’s “Uber Kierkegaards 
Furcht und Zittern und den Erzvater 
Abraham,” and in the following year his 
“Aufzeichnungen iiber eine jiidische Wan- 
dertruppe”. Unfortunately, I have not 
been able to check up on these items 
myself and give them here for what the 
may be worth. Also, a somewhat casual, 
though rather interesting, discussion of 
Kafka’s work can be found in Aldous 
Huxley’s book of essays, Music in the 
Night. 

Wolfgang Paulsen 

State University of lowa. 


Mary-Verse in Meistergesang. 
Sister Mary Juliana Schroeder, S.S.N.D., 
[Diss.] Washington, D.C., The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1942. 283 pp. 
It seems fitting that a study of Mary- 
Verse in Meistergesang should have been 
made by a ‘Mary’, namely Sister Mary 
Juliana Schroeder of the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Only someone steeped in 
the traditions of the church could bring 
to this subject that keen insight and un- 
derstanding of major and minor themes 
which run, like a living thread, through 
a host of long forgotten Meisterlieder. 
Sister Mary Juliana Schroeder says that 
her study is interpretive in character, and 
that it places more emphasis on the con- 
tent of the poems than on their form. For 
this purpose she investigated about four 
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hundred and seventy Meisterlieder from 
both printed and manuscript sources. She 
centered her study around the Marian 
Devotions, which she divided = —- 
roups: one, important Feasts o ;: 
an ae Chan Cycle of Feasts; a 
other Marian Devotions. The short his- 
torical sketch of each Mary-Feast, as well 
as the brief consideration of the treatment 
of these Feasts in poetry aside from 
Meistergesang, furnish an excellent back- 
round for the discussion of the Meister- 
lieder. 

As early as the seventh century there 
were already four Feasts of Mary: her 
Nativity, ‘Purification, Annunciation and 
Assumption. “The reflections radiating 
from the liturgy connected with these 
Feasts,” in addition to the thought that 
Mary had lived among the children of 
men and therefore understood their short- 
comings, “gave rise to a mariological cul- 
tus, which flourished particularly in the 
twelfth century.” German poems in praise 
of the Virgin soon took their place beside 
the Latin lyrics, and in their wake came 
the Meisterlieder. The older Meistersin- 
ger were even inclined to look upon 
Mary as a sort of fourth person of the 
Trinity! The Virgin’s greatest Feast was 
that of the Assumption. The Meister- 
singer not only sang about her death and 
corporeal assumption, but also emphasized 
her coronation and glory in heaven, keep- 
ing always, however, to the conventional 
beliefs. Nearly one-fourth of the Mei- 
sterlieder examined by the author dealt 
in some way with the mystery underlying 
the Feast of the Annunciation. For this 
event the masters resorted to apocryphal 
as well as to scriptural material. Some of 
them followed the early historians and 
began their songs with the creation of 
the world. Lesser Feasts and post-nativity 
events also served as themes. Some of 
the Meisterlieder were simply paraphrases 
of the Ave Maria, and of the liturgical 
hymns, such as Ave Maris Stella and 
Salve Regina. Although the Meistersinger 
dedicated a number of their songs to the 
Sorrowful Mother, they do not seem to 
have followed the tradition of the older 
Marianklagen very closely. 

In the last part of the discussion of the 
Christmas Cycle, and in the discussion of 
one of the practices of the Saturday De- 
votion, namely that of invoking the 
seventy-two names for Mary, the author 
touched briefly upon the mataphors used 
for Mary by the Meistersinger, and said 
that these applied the epithets of the Bible 
in a new light, that they utilized some 


rarely employed before, and that in a few 
instances they seemed to have discovered 
some new ones, or at least new combina- 
tions. “But,” added the author, “.. . to 
do justice to all of the titles and figures 
found in Mary-Verse of Meistergesan 
. would require a separate study.” It 
is to be hoped that Sister Mary Juliana 
Schroeder will undertake such a study, 
for even a partial list made up from the 
Meisterlieder she investigated would have 
been a welcome addition to the Appendix. 

The study as a whole brought out that 
the Meistersinger showed a preference for 
the older and well established Feasts, that 
the greater part of Mary-Verse is some- 
what hymnal in character, often with a 
didactic purpose, that it reflected the 
various changes in religious customs and 
ideas, that it did not have a critical atti- 
tude toward the church, and did not be- 
tray heretical leanings, that it was not a 
fad nor a fashion, but an effort to pay 
respect to Mary. The Meistersinger, how- 
ever, never glorified the Virgin at the ex- 

nse of the worship due the Trinity; 

ary appeared as the mediatrix, as an 
intersessor at the throne of God, as Queen 
of the Angels, but subject to the will of 
God. Not until 1524 is there a c 
noticeable. Then the name of Christ was 
substituted for that of Mary. 

With regard to the form of this study, 
it might have been better, if the author 
had reorganized the material of the pref- 
ace and of chapter one. The former as it 
stands is a combination of preface and 
introduction, and the latter of introduc- 
tion and appendix. The impression made 
upon the reader is that of diffusion in- 
stead of unity. A preface for a study 
such as this normally contains a statement 
of the author’s purpose in writing the 
book and sometimes his acknowledge- 
ments. In the preface under considera- 
tion, the author states her purpose par- 
tially on page ix, then continues it on p. 
xiv. That section which intervenes right- 
fully belongs in an introduction. The quo- 
tation from Longfellow’s poem might also 
have po there, or it might have been 
~_ upon the fly-leaf as metrical pre- 
ude for the study as a whole. An intro- 
duction could have included the source 
material on Mary-Verse, both manuscript 
and printed, and the author’s position to- 
ward other writers. A brief statement 
concerning each document examined 
would have sufficed, however; the histo: 
of the unpublished or partially published 
collections, admirable as this presentation 
is, could then have been placed into the 
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oo The reader is eager to get on 
with the discussion of Mary-Verse and 
does not want to be side-tracked by a 
long digression of forty pages. If an ar- 
rangement, such as I have just outlined, 
had been made, then chapter two would 
have been the logical chapter one. The 
beginning of chapter four, pages 177-178 
ro a with the first part of the material 

resented in chapter one and therefore 
into the suggested introduction. The Sur- 
vey of Texts on pages 45-47 could also 
have been omitted, for with only one ex- 
ception, Mayer’s edition of Hans Folz, 
the texts listed on these oe i are all re- 
peated on pages 273-276 of the Bibliog- 
raphy. 

Some of the errata. P. 66, Note 59 must 
have crept in by mistake, for the number 
59 is placed after the words “an unknown 
poet in the Berlin MS” and yet the refer- 
ence is to Mayer's edition of Hans Folz’ 
Meisterlieder. Note 60 to the quotation 
from this same unknown poet is correct. 
Pp. 66-67, the author says, “In one of 
them, which opens like the so-called 
Schulkiinste, a young singer (possibly 
Hans Sachs himself) wishes to win a 
prize.” The note to this, No. 62, refers 
to Berlin 414, fol. 4427, ff. stanzas 5, 6, 7, 
dated 1516, but that particular Meisterlied 
is not by Hans Sachs but by Petter Fridel, 
whose name is clearly stated in the super- 
scription on fol. 442%: In des Marners 
langen don Petter fridels gedicht 7 lieder. 

P. 79, typographical error in Note 106: 
fol. 26" should be 26%. P. 89, the author 
says: “Hans Sachs, when he became an 
adherent of Luther in later life.” But 
Hans Sachs was only twenty-nine when 
Die Wittembergisch Nachtigal was pub- 
lished in 1523! 

P. 180, correction, Note 16 should read: 
In der vberhohen perck weis, instead of 
perrl weis. 

In a number of instances my reading 
of the microfilm, Berlin 414, differs from 
that of Sister Mary Juliana Schroeder’s, 
but her reader (machine) was no doubt 
at fault there. I shall cite for example 
only og of the poem on p. 194 (= Berlin 
141, fol. 21%): 

v. 2, stern should be steren to rhyme 
with heren in the second stollen. 

'v. 3, bimel dame siicz should be bimel 
dawe siies. 

v. 5, wiinicklicher should be wiinikli- 
cher. 

v. 11, Jtinckfraw should be Jinckfrawe 
to rhyme with aie in the next verse. 

v. 15, vngw stort should be vnzw stort. 
P. 195, the first verse of the second 





strophe, Gabribelis ore der miindt, was 
omitted. 

P. 256 (= Berlin 414, fol. 8%), Appen- 
dix, the third verse in the Abgesang of 
strophe three, dar mit vumbgeben wart das 
muieterliche bercz, was omitted. 

The author’s selection of Meisterlieder 
for the Appendix is a good one. Sister 
Mary Juliana Schroeder’s enthusiasm for 
her subject and her love for “The Blessed 
Virgin” are reflected throughout her study. 
Her investigation, as such, was thorough 
and well done, and she has filled a defi- 
nite niche in the history of Meistergesang 
by her contribution on Mary-Verse. 

Frances H. Ellis 

Indiana University. 


Goethe and the Greeks, 
Humpbry Trevelyan. 1941 Cambridge 
Unversity Press. 321 pt. cloth $3.75. 

It is a real pleasure to welcome in these 
days this scholarly work. The aim of the 
author is, as he says in his preface, to 
give “a coherent chronological account of 
the stages by which Goethe gained knowl- 
edge and understanding of Greece.” This 
he has achieved and if the book seems to 
lean a bit too much to factual details, 
especially in the earlier chapters, this has 
a distinct advantage; the author always 
remains on solid ground. Every student 
of Goethe will welcome this careful doc- 
umentation of facts and will gain for 
himself a fuller understanding of the 
— He will place this new book 

eside Walther Rehm’s brilliant essay 
(in “Griechentum and Goethezeit”.) 

Here and there I should like to chal- 
lenge a statement. Can one e.g. still 
speak of the bloodless shadows of the 
Natiirliche Tochter after R. A. Schré- 
der’s fine essay (Goethe-Kalender 1938)? 
I am completely bewildered by Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s attempt of transferring the Greek 
principles of metrics to German hexa- 
meters and elegiac couplets. And is it 
not an overstatment too to claim that 
Goethe of all poets was the least capable 
of separating his poetry from his life? 
Every poet draws from the fount of his 
experience: ex nibilo nihil fit. Are not 
characters like Mignon and Philine, Wag- 
ner and Werner and Hermann sufficient 
proof of Goethe’s objective creative abil- 
ity in so far as any poet’s creative ability 
is objective? Even Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters might betray to us a good bit of 
their creator if we knew his life as we 
know Goethe’s. 

Friedrich Bruns 
University of Wisconsin. 
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